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A CREED 


I believe in God the Absolute, Perfect in Goodness, 
Beauty, Truth and Love; 

And in Man, who strives through limitation toward 
Perfection, 

And who reaches through suffering toward completion. 

I believe in the Reason, which interprets Man’s experi- 
ence and which organizes his existence. 

I believe in the Society of Spiritual Men upon the 
earth; 

And in the fellowship of all, living and dead, who 
belong to the Great Society. 

I believe in the integration of. character through a 
passion for God expressed in outward conduct. 

I believe in the persistence of integrated character past 
death; 

And in the continuity of experience beyond space- 
time.—Amen. 


Dwight Bradley, in The Christian Century. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE NEW YEAR 


ND now we say guvod-by to 1929 and turn our 

aN faces toward the new, unknown, mysterious 
1930. 

Is it so unknown and mysterious? Of course 
there is an element in life we can not foresee or con- 
trol. Fire, flood, pestilence, accident, what friends 
will do, what death will do, what mobs will do, is be- 
yond our ken. But what we shall do is not so obscure. 

Practically every question that comes to us 
we shall settle by bringing it to an underlying thing 
we call our philosophy—our deep fundamental con- 
victions about men and things. Sometimes this 
philosophy squares with our religious belief and some- 
times it does not. If it does not, the underlying 
philosophy wins out no matter what the belief may be. 
Nor is there much struggle over it. 

It therefore is important to start children right. 
It also is important for us to find out if we have been 
started wrong. When a man loudly proclaims belief 
in everlasting hell and instinctively lines up with every 
individual and agency to save men, we know that his 
fundamentals are right. When a man proclaims his 
belief in universal salvation and instinctively lines up 
with every movement and measure to protect the 
privileges of his own class, we know that his funda- 
mentals are all wrong. 

_ What is our own fundamental attitude? Do we 
hold that this is a good universe or bad, that men are 
divine or that they are animals, the highest good 
what we can get out of it or what we can put into it? 
How do we instinctively react? Are we students 
enough to observe the way the wind blows inside our 
skulls? It is not too late to change, but if we are 
fifty we have a man’s sized job on hand. 

The coming of the new year is the time to medi- 
tate a bit about these things. Our own day by day, 
hour by.hour intellectual life is infinitely the most 
important thing for us the new year will bring. We 
suspect that it isa poor sorry thing inmany men, shreds 
and patches, or bits of vain, self-indulgent, lazy 
dreams. 

But we wish all a happy new year. If these 
meditations seem somewhat gloomy to accompany 
such a wish, let us plead in extenuation that we are 
suggesting the great ways to happiness—self-control 
and unselfishness. 

The most mediocre among us has a headpiece the 


great extent before. 


resources of which are great enough to enrich life for 
all about him if it could be explored and put to use. 
Is there any better task for a Christian minister 


or a Christian church? 
* * 


DEDICATED SPIRITS AND THE BALLADS OF 
VIRGINIA 


HE University of Virginia and Harvard have 
Ak joined hands in a piece of work which enriches 

. literature and deepens our faith in man. 

The University of Virginia and the Virginia Folk 
Lore Society have gone into the mountains and rescued 
the ballads handed down by tradition, compared 
versions, and edited the material. The Harvard 
University Press has published the fruit of this labor 
in a glorious volume of 634 pages, with map, index, 
histories, the ballads themselves in many versions 
and the music to which they are sung.* Itisarather 
expensive book, but it represents an expensive work, 
In the book are fifty-one ballads, 650 versions, frag- 
ments and variants, and 148 melodies. 

The editor of the volume is Arthur Kyle Davis, 
Jr., a professor in the University of Virginia, who to 
scholarship adds ability to laugh at the fix he got 
himself into by blithely agreeing to edit “just fifty 
ballads.” 

We do not possess the technical equipment to 
pass judgment on this work. The professors of English 
and the ballad specialists in England and America 
will do that. We have not much doubt about the 
verdict. They will say that here is a gold mine never 
before worked, that it has been worked with brain 
and brawn, and the nuggets and paying dust are all 
here. They will say that it is a literary bonanza, 
and the wonder is that nobody ever dug here to any 
We are, however, something of 
a connoisseur of human interest stories, and here is a 
find. 

American ballad interest began with the stupen- 
dous work of Prof. Francis James Child of Harvard, 
who published 305 ballads, mainly English and Scot- 
tish, with their history, in a five volume work. An 
able, devoted man, C. Alphonso Smith, distinguished 
enough to be chosen as a Roosevelt exchange professor 
to Berlin, head of the English department at the Uni- 


Edited by Arthur Kyle 
$7.50. 


*Traditional Ballads of Virginia. 
Davis, Jr. Harvard University Press. 
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versity of Virginia, read Child and was struck by the 
statement that only four of these English and Scot- 
tish ballaas survived in North Carolina. When he 
came back from Germany and took the chair at Vir- 
ginia he looked into it. In 1913 he founded the 
Virginia Folk Lore Society. Early discoveries showed 
them the possibilities. Every school teacher in the 
state was enlisted in the search. The work went on 
for years. Especially in the mountains, where jazz 
and the rush of modern life had not destroyed mem- 
ories, the ballads were found. Four of these teachers 
became ballad specialists, and on foot and in mountain 
wagons followed up every clue, penetrating to remote 
places. 

One of these workers, wrote: “Personally I have 
had so much fun collecting songs that I should regard 
any future deprivation or calamity as merely a matter 
of evening up. It is not fair for one being to have all 
the fun and enjoyment in life.” The editor, Professor 
Davis, who wrestled four years with the task of put- 
ting the matter in shape, wrote whimsically: “By the 
same token the present editor, who knew not the joys 
of collecting but only the grim business of editing, 
looks forward to a giddy time in years to come.” 

But both drudgery and adventure have had 
back of them the feeling that here is wealth that was 
about to perish, and that it now is saved for our- 
selves and posterity. 

The ballads found in Virginia of course do not 
belong to Virginia. Doubtless some of them landed 
at Jamestown in 1607. Others came in the May- 
flower. But to Virginia must go the credit for carry- 
ing on this self-sacrificing work. Here is a story 
book, for, as Kittredge says, a ballad is a song that 
tells a story, a permanent contribution to literature, 
light on the history of our country, and testimony to 
the joy of any kind of worth while service. 


* * 


FRIENDSHIP TREASURE CHESTS TO THE 
PHILIPPINES 


E have been wrong about the futility of send- 

W ing dolls to Japan and Friendship Bags to 

Mexico. This thing has worked, and we 

commend heartily the project of the Committee on 

World Friendship Among Children to send ‘‘Friend- 

ship Treasure Chests” to the children of the Philip- 
pines. 

The United States Army is co-operating, and will 
send the chests over free of charge on army trans- 
ports. The time is 1930 and the culmination of the 
demonstration will come Dec. 30, 1930, a national 
holiday in the Philippines commemorating the death 
of Dr. Jose Rizal, a great Filipino patriot. 

Under guidance of the committee there is to be 
a year’s study of the Philippines, both by adults and 
children. The chests are metal impervious to the 
assaults of white ants, ten and one-half inches by six 
and one-half by five. On the chests are maps and 
pictures of Filipino and American heroes, Washington, 
Rizal, Columbus ‘and Magellan. A project to send 
books in English, of which there is a great scarcity, 
is being worked out. The committee will provide 
labels, pamphlets of direction, and letters of intro- 
duction to Filipino children. The children will send 
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a personal Jetter to some Filipino child, a self-addressed 
envelope for reply, books from an approved list, and 
toys, crayon, writing pads, scrapbooks, postage 
stamps, sewing kits, and other things selected from a 
list of about fifty. Chests to be filled may be bought 
from the Committee on World Friendship Among 
Children, 289 Fourth Ave., New York, at $2.00 each 
postpaid. The final date for sending is August 15. 

To Japan 13,000 dolls were sent, to Mexico went 
30,000 school bags. From Japan have come already 
fifty-eight doll ambassadors of good will sent by 
2,610,000 Japanese children. From Mexico a recip- 
rocal gift will come in 1980. The committee believes 
that ‘‘we who desire peace must write it in the hearts 
of children.” 

We hope that our people will take an active in- 
terest in this work. ; 

* * 
DR. EARLE IN THIS ISSUE 


E commend to our readers the article in this 
issue, “Creative Christian Education,” by Dr. 
A. Gertrude Earle, a review of a book by 
Prof. George A. Coe. We eall especial attention to 
the following words which appear in this review: 
“Bring back the creed of your church. Universalism 
teaches that every single person has a value in the 
sight of God. To the founders of the church, that 
was a truth to be defended with scripture and philo- 
sophical argument. But to you and your pupils it is 
the acid test for modern relations of industry or poli- 
tics. The focal point is not whether our teaching is 
about the past or the future, but whether we are using 
the past to make a different future.” 
* * 


PENTECOST: AN OPPORTUNITY AND A 
DANGER 


N celebrating the completion of nineteen centuries 
since Pentecost, the churches face an opportunity 
and a danger. Both the opportunity and the 

danger were pointed out at the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federal Council in Chicago. 

It is proposed that all Christian churches be asked 
to have a special celebration of Pentecost in the fifty 
days following Easter in 1930, and that they be asked 
especially to concentrate on the spiritual life of the 
church at that time. Itis proposed that all Christians 
of the United States read the gospel of St. Luke and 
the Book of. Acts in that time, the same passages on 
the same days so far as possible, that they give them- 
selves especially to prayer and that they consider 
especially the loosing of power for service. The op- 
portunity is clear. As one of the speakers in Chicago 
pointed out, there has been an enormous release of 
power in material ways. So great is this new power 
that careful students of history with no special bias 
in favor of the church have said that if there is not a 
corresponding generation or release of spiritual power, 
civilization wil] be in grave peril. Any special season 
or celebration. which generates spiritual power there- 
fore will serve all mankind. 

But such celebrations lead us into temptation. 
A thoughtful minister pointed out to his brethren that 
it would be very easy to let the celebration degenerate 
jnto an expression of crass or crude ideas about the — 
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Holy Spirit, that He had been neglected, that He 
therefore had not come, and that this would be seized 
by many as a means to propitiate Him and coax Him 
to come. Also the celebration might easily become 
an oceasion for a spiritual orgy—the generation of a 
great wave of emotion hitched to no practical object. 
Very powerfully he urged the hitching of power to 
the great movements for racial understanding, social 
justice, world peace, which the committee had been 
debating. 

The cheering thing about the debate was the ab- 
sense of dogmatism. When a colored brother modestly 
pointed out that the resolution gave an exact date as 
the beginning of the Christian Church, and the dif- 
. ficulty of fixing such a date, the courtly white gentle- 
man from the South, a college president, who was 
presiding, said that the point was well taken—that 
he had taught church history for years and knew the 
difficulty of fixing such a date. 

. We may all pray for that same spirit of breadth 
and love in our consideration of*this celebration and 
everything connected with it. 

Because we do not agree with some dogma about 
the Holy Spirit is no reason why we should cut our- 
selves off from the opportunities and the blessings of 
this celebration. 

There is a very o]d Universalist Profession of Be- 
lief never officia]]y discarded in which our fathers wrote 
the words, “‘We believe in One God whose nature is 
love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, through one 
Holy Spirit of Grace.”” We do not know just what our 
fathers meant by these words. Probably they meant 
as many different things as there were fathers. 

To us they mean that we have a God out of 
whose Being there radiate continually impulses of 
_ power, love, healing, and everything else that we can 
conceive of that will bless mankind, that Jesus is an 
illustration of what the power can do, that there 
have been times when men have caught the power in 
full measure and have been enabled to do great things 
with it, that the way still is open and that the same 
power may descend on us. 

That Holy Spirit of Grace—how we need it! 
How starved we are for it! How puny our achieve- 
ments without it! How self-centered our inner life 
for lack of it. Is there aman among us who does not 
think too much about how everything proposed is 
going to affect him? Is there any way to free our- 
selves from this spirit except the Holy Spirit of Grace? 

There are temptations and dangers in such a 
celebration. The danger of the Liberal Church is 
that it will let the celebration pass and either not 
know that it has been held or regard itself as in- 
tellectually superior to such things. 

* * 


IS PROGRESS INEVITABLE? 


A CCORDING to Universalists, is progress in- 
evitable? If all men should throw down their 
tools in 1980 would the work get done any- 

way? Does belief that things are coming out all 

right eventually mean belief that there is no human 
responsibility for their coming out all right? We do 
not so declare our gospel. We declare that progress 
depends on co-operation between man and God, that, 


in so far as the result depends on human labor, the 
right outcome may be postponed indefinitely and even 
theoretically fail, but that with God as one member 
of a working partnership this failure is highly un- 
likely. That right results wait for us to do our part 
is a staggering thought as we enter the new year. 
That we have all the resources of the Infinite with 
us makes us able to bear our burden and do our work. 
ok * 
THE INN THAT MISSED ITS CHANCE 


HE dean of editors, at least in the New England 
group of religious weeklies, Dr. Amos R. Wells, 
read an origina] poem at the Authors’ Club of 

Boston just before Christmas: ““The Inn That Missed 
Its Chance: The Landlord Speaks A. D. 28.’ The 
Sunday School Times published it and we republish it 
now, not only because it is a beautiful poem, but be- 
cause it carries a suggestion about opportunity es- 
pecially appropriate to the opening weeks of the 
new year. 


What could be done? The inn was full of folks! 
His honor, Marcus Lucius, and his scribes 

Who made the census: honorable men 

From farthest Galilee, come hitherward 

To be enrolled; high ladies and their lords; 

The rich, the rabbis, such a noble throng 

As Bethlehem had never seen before, 

- And may not see again. And there they were, 
Close herded with their servants, till the inn 
Was like a hive at swarming-time, and I 
Was fairly crazed among them. 


Could I know 
That they were so important? Just the two, 
No servants, just a workman sort of man, 
Leading a donkey, and his wife thereon, 
Drooping and pale—I saw them not myself, 
My servants must have driven them away; 
But had I seen them, how was I to know? 
Were inns to welcome stragglers, up and down 
In all our towns from Beersheba to Dan, 
Till He should come? And how were men to know? 


There was a sign, they say, a heavenly light 
Resplendent; but I had no time for stars. 
And there were songs of angels in the air 
Out on the hills; but how was I to hear 
Amid the thousand clamors of an inn? 


Of course, if I had known them, who they were, 
And who was He that should be born that night— 
For now I learn that they will make Him King, 
A second David, who will ransom us 

From these Philistine Romans—who but He 
That feeds an army with a loaf of bread, 

And if a soldier falls, He touches him 

And up he leaps, uninjured? Had I known, 

I would have turned the whole inn upside down, 
His honor, Marcus Lucius, and the rest, 

And sent them all to stables, had I known. 


So you have seen Him, stranger, and perhaps 
Again will see Him. Prithee say for me, 

I did not know; and if He comes again, 

As He will surely come, with retinue, 

And banners, and an army, tell my Lord 
That all my inn is His, to make amends. 


Alas! Alas! To miss a chance like that! 
This inn that might be chief among them all, 
"The birthplace of Messiah —had I known! 
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Reply to the Symposium ; 


Dwight Bradley 


BOUT two weeks after I had returned the 
s| manuscript of my book, ‘The Recovery of 
Religion,” to the publishers in its finally 
ya} revised form, I started to read A. S. Edding- 
ton’s “The Nature of the Physical World.” When I 
came to Professor Eddington’s concluding chapter, 
entitled “Science and Mysticism,” I was amazed to 
discover that the contentions of my book were almost 
exactly those to which the eminent astronomer had 
given the authority of his support. So closely, in- 
deed, did I find that my convictions as to the rela- 
tionship that should exist between science and re- 
ligion ran parallel with his, that, had not my manu- 
script already been sent, I should have been almost 
disinclined to send it, lest, in having it published over 
my name, I should appear to have taken my argu- 
ment directly from another man without having 
honestly given credit to him for supplying it. 

On page 351 of Professor Eddington’s book, for 
example, are found the following observations: ‘‘The 
conflict will not be averted unless both sides confine 
themselves to their proper domain; and a discussion 
which enables us to reach a better understanding as 
to the boundary should be a contribution towards a 
state of peace.”’? Again: “The question I am putting 
is not whether the theologian or the scientist is right, 
but which is trespassing on the domain of the other?” 
And again: “Science and theology can make what 
mistakes they please provided they make them in 
their own territory; they can not quarrel if they keep 
to their own realms.”’ In my book on page 130 may 
be found the following declaration: “It has become 
imperative that science and its world be shoved back 
to its proper field and that the two worlds of religion 
and of science be brought face to face across the 
boundary that restricts them both.’”’ “When this 
has been done we discover that science and religion 
are sovereign each in its own realm, and that incur- 
sions by one or the other upon forbidden territory are 
an open breach of the covenant by which man’s dual 
life is and must be regulated.” 

I call attention to the above resemblances be- 
tween Professor Eddington’s expressed opinion and my 
own, in order to counteract the impression, apparently 
gathered by a few, that there is something amounting 
almost to lese majeste in trying to persuade modern 
men to let religion go its own way and apply its own 
method uncensored by the stern scrutiny of science; 
and also to show that the very so-called “dualism” of 
my approach is found in the work of that scientist 
who is being most often quoted at the present time 
by those who desire to believe that between the 
scientific method and that of religion there is no con- 
flict nor even the ghost of a difference. 

As a matter of fact, my approach is the very op- 
posite to dualistic, since it takes for granted that ul- 
timately both the physical and the spiritual, the ob- 
jective and the subjective, the relative and the Ab- 
solute, will come together in man’s experience in 
complete accord. ; 

No more “dualistic” is such an approach than is 


that of a man who studies the paintings in an art 
gallery and listens to the music at a symphony con- 
cert, realizing all the while that the visual and audi- 
tory impressions are quite different in their impact 
upon his consciousness, and yet knowing also that by 
his reason the two sets of impressions may be organ- 
ized into a single body of experience which he calls 
an “appreciation of beauty.” 

The argument of my book, put simply, is that 
man must learn to discriminate between his sensory 
experience and that of his intuition or inward aware- - 
ness. The same argument may be found in Professor 
Eddington’s book, especially in the chapters entitled 
“Reality” and “Science and Mysticism.” 

The conclusion of my book is that, having learned 
to discriminate between his strictly sensory and his 
mystically subjective experiences, man must learn to 
reunite the two phases in what I call “worship.” In 
other words, man must take his two worlds apart in 
order to put them together again on a better basis. 
The act of separation is entirely arbitrary and would 
never have become necessary had not our attitude 
toward all experience become so confused as it general- 
ly is to-day. 

The present confusion is founded, I believe, upon 
a fallacy that has entered into the thinking of many if 
not most of those who have repudiated the orthodox 
theologies and who have accepted the scientific world- 
view. This fallacy may be stated as follows: Man de- 
rives his knowledge of reality from exclusively sensory - 
sources. . Apart from that which he receives through 
the five senses he can receive no authentic information 
as to the nature of things. 

This view is stated by several of those who have ~ 
contributed to the symposium. It represents, cer- 
tainly, a wholesome reaction from the frozen and — 
bigoted authority of a pre-scientific tradition. But the | 
reaction has gone too far. The modernistic liberal | 
is in danger of “throwing the baby out with the bath ~ 
water.” In discarding unintelligent interpretations — 
of mystical experience, he is likely to discard also the 
authentic and beautiful mysticism upon which the - 
no longer satisfactory interpretations were originally 
founded. 

It is this fact that, I fear, some of the contributors 
to the symposium have overlooked. They are properly 
upon their guard against/any influence that seems to 
be enticing men back to the abandoned strongholds. 
In their weariness, however, they allow suspicion to 
prejudice them against receiving the overtures of a 
trustworthy mysticism which has no relationship what- 
ever to the outmoded forms. 

It is true that I have employed the terms “re- 
ligion” and “‘science” in what may perhaps be re- 
garded as too restricted and narrow a sense. This I 
have done with a purpose in view. Words should 
carry a certain, an accurate, and a clear meaning; and 
the terms “religion” and ‘‘science”’ have come to stand — 
for so hazy and so vague a set of ideas that they need 
to be defined more sharply than we are usually wont 
to define them. ‘‘Religion” to-day, in common em-— 
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ploy, means anything from ethical idealism to mem- 
bership in a church. “Science” is taken to represent 
all knowledge in whatsoever field. Because of the 
' wide extension generally given to these terms, it is 
difficult to learn just what a writer intends to convey 
when he refers to “religion” or “science.” 

I have endeavored to restrict these words to a 
more definite and explicit employment. ‘‘Religion,’’ 
in my usage, refers to the experience of inward spiritual 
awareness which I believe all normal human beings 
are capable of sharing. “Science,” as I think of it, 
is the organization of man’s experience through his 
senses into a coherent body of exactly proved facts. 
Regarded in the above light, it is plain that religious 
experience is, in its impingement upon man’s con- 
sciousness, quite different from such experience as 
that which science can appropriately deal with. Un- 
less it is possible for man’s reason to correlate the in- 
ward or religious experience with the outward or scien- 
tific experience, he must needs dwell in two different 
worlds. The reason can, however, so correlate the 
two worlds that they are brought into an harmonious 
unity. This is accomplished by a process of symbol- 
building which I eall ‘“‘worship.”’ 

The technique of worship is simple enough, and 
depends for success only upon a man’s willingness to 
express his religious experience in terms of the out- 
wardly experienced world. In the broader sense, 
worship is an aspect of religion; but I have preferred to 
maintain, for the sake of clarity, the distinction be- 
tween religion as a mystical experience and religion 
as the outward expression of a mystical experience. 
If such a distinction seems to be unduly nice, I should 
be willing to relax it for the sake of expediency, and to 
include worship in the general term “religion,” so long 
as it be understood that no outward expression of 
religion can possibly be valid which is not founded up- 
on the prior experience of inward or mystical aware- 
ness. 

Worship, as I regard it, consists in the employ- 
ment of objective or spatio-temporal experience as a 
symbol or representation of the profound and ineffable 
experience which a religious man has consummated 
within his soul. The difference between “church” 
worship or liturgical usage, and the more extensive 
worship in which man may engage at all times and in 
any place, is the difference between respect for the 
nation’s flag and respect for the nation’s laws. The 
one is a concentrated image of the other and serves 
when properly regarded to focus attention upon the 
larger and more important object of respect. A man 
may worship, for example, through his daily conduct; 
but he may seek in the formal worship of a church 
for some especially vivid reminder of his ethical duty 
in everyday life. The religious person who seeks to 
unify his inner and outer experience may do so by 
means of any symbols that to him are clear and co- 
herent representations of God’s Goodness, Beauty, 
Truth, and Love which he has found through inward 
openness to the Ineffable. 

Much confusion could be avoided, I think, if 
liberals and modernists would agree to the proposition 
that mysticism is the very heart-beat of true religious- 
ness, and that the outward expressions are a fervent 
outreaching of the religiously stirred soul to a life in 


space-time which in some measure conforms to the 
Perfection of the Absolute. Thus, the humanist 
would retain and develop his belief in Man, but he 
would do so as an expression of his prior and more 
compelling belief in God. He would accept and em- 
ploy the scientific method in all relationships that 
were relative and spatio-temporal, but he would do so 
as a means to amore highly cultivatett and intelligent 
expression of his mysticism in outward forms. Asa 
result, he would become at once more richly spiritual 
on his subjective side, and more daringly radical in 
his interpretation of all sensory phenomena. 

Those objections to this thesis that are grounded 
in skepticism as to the reality of mystical or non- 
sensory experience, can scarcely be answered. For 
here lies.a problem of practical application. A blind 
man who staunchly refuses to believe that any one 
could actually see, might be persuaded of his mistake 
by being cured of his blindness. Those, in like man- 
ner, who refuse to agree that men are able to make 
immediate contact with the Absolute through prayer, 
may ultimately be persuaded to try by personal ex- 
periment and to find out whether or not such a contact 
is possible. Religious experience, like eyesight, and 
hearing, can not be describea save in terms that are 
unintelligible and even preposterous to those who have 
not shared it. Science can not discover God for a 
man who refuses to open his soul to the inward revela- 
tion; and once a man has found God inwardly, heneeds 
no science to prove to him who it is that has entered 
his spiritually awakened consciousness! But science 
can help aman to discover in the outer world the tokens 
and evidences of God; and science can help a man to 
employ those tokens and evidences of God in acts of 
high and thrilling worship! Science can help a man to 
interpret God’s Absolute Perfection in terms of sen- 
sory experience. And, what is more, no man living 
to-day can well afford to interpret God’s Perfection 
objectively in any terms that offend against the most 
advanced scientific scholarship. Science is the only 
gauge by which man may in this hour of human prog- 
ress measure the data of sensory experience. 

One does not, therefore, place himself in the posi- 
tion of an anti-scientific reactionary when he insists 
that the inwardly religious life can not be brought 
under the dominion of scientific measurement. Let 
us clinch this declaration by referring once more to 
Professor Eddington, whose testimony is justifiably 
so greatly prized by contemporary liberals. On page 
333 of ‘“The Nature of the Physical World,” he says, 
“T repudiate the idea of proving the distinctive be- 
liefs of religion either from the data of physical science 
or by the methods of physical science.” If some one 
replies that Eddington qualifies ‘‘science’”’’ by the word 
“‘physical,’”’ the answer is that unless the term “‘science”’ 
be used to designate all possible phases of knowledge, 
the qualifying word “physical” is unnecessary. 
Furthermore, if the term “science”? be employed in 
the above extensive manner, and it be also agreed that 
man is capable of experiencing an immediate awareness 
of God independently of his five senses, then we must 
be prepared to agree that it is possible for man to re- 
duce to terms of exact conceptual measurement such 


qualities as Goodness, Beauty, Truth and Love./ 
That is, if the range of scientific research and inter, 
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pretation be that of man’s total experience, then the 
Ineffable may be brought by the reason into such 
formulae as to deprive it of its ineffableness. The 
outcome is unworthy of our expectations. God must 
remain outside the compass of man’s conceptial un- 
derstanding or else cease to be God. 

If the above argument seems to be pedantic, and 
the conclusion too dogmatically stated, I must take 
refuge in the sanctuary of all those who essay to com- 
prehend in a syllogism that which can be only hinted 
at in the most lofty flights of poetical imagination. 
This is the sanctuary of man’s understanding, where 
even the most hostile adversaries find themselves to 
be joined in a compact of mutual aspiration. 


There is a spot where disagreement about terms 


and the definitions of terms, and where the flotsam- 
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jetsam thoughts that drift about in the confused con- 
sciousness of a man or of a generation, find a concert 
of agreement and a direction of flow. 

To this spot may repair, perhaps, all who are wist- ° 
ful for the coming of man’s larger day, and who are 
eager for the dawn of a more radiant morning upon the 
hopes of our race. And from this spot we may be- 
hold the brightness of the rising of a majestic Ideal, 
born from the ocean of man’s ageless mysticism and 
now beginning its course across the sky of modern 
fees. . 

That spot is marked by the tokens of memorials 
set up by men of all generations to represent their 
allegiance to a Perfection but dimly understood, 
yet which in their souls they knew and which in their 
bodies they sought as best they might to incarnate. 


Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 
IV. A Winter Trip to Chicago 


Johannes 


was the Monday after Thanksgiving Day, 
with bitter cold out of the northwest over 
much of the country, snow in Boston, smudges 
lighted in Florida to save the fruit from freez- 
ing, and a trip to Chicago on the docket. 

I needed the whole day at home. To a heavy 
mail, page proof, ministers’ meeting, finding money, 
getting tickets, had to be added the little things one 
remembers when he is going among strangers—hair 
eut, nails manicured, shoes shined, and last, but not 
least, the winter suit to be located and exhumed. 

I made the 6.10 p. m., and at breakfast time 
the next morning was in Buffalo, where we were 
scheduled to stay an hour and a quarter. A colder 
night on a sleeper I never had. By using strategy 
the Madame had induced me to pack my old sweater. 
It was lucky for me. Underclothes, outer suit, over- 
coat, sweater, piled on the berth helped only a little. 
At 2.385 a. m. my soul was rejoiced by the loud out- 
cries of a tall Southerner in the lower berth across 
the aisle. He was summoning the porter by word of 
mouth instead of by the bell. He was town crier 
and court crier, he was uttering the distress signals of 
unknown lodges, he was announcing to the car and 
to a dark and wintry landscape that he was freezing 
to death. He saw my head sticking out and, address- 
ing me as brother, asked, ‘“‘Where is that condemned 
porter?’ I rang my bell and the porter came from 
his snug nook in the warm smoking compartment. 
Parleys were carried on in shouts on one side and 
whispers on the other. Before he settled down my 
friend told me and all others in the car that he was 
headed for Chattanooga, and was changing at Cleve- 
land to-morrow. He asked if I thought we were 
on time and “wasn’t it blanked cold?” I: concurred 
with my brother on all points—language and all—and 
we settled down to sleep. 

It was a long day that we spent going from Buffalo 
to Chicago. Our car was routed over the Lake Shore. 
The car behind went by way of Ontario and Detroit. 
The temperature outside was from 4 to 6 degrees 
hbove zero. It was too cold to snow much, but dark 


clouds rolled up in the forenoon and a fine snow 
swirled around us for two or three hours and sifted 
into the vestibules of the cars. We lost five minutes 
here and ten there until we were over an hour late. 
It was a good day to snuggle down close to the steam 
pipes, pul] an overcoat over one’s knees and sleep. 
It was a good day to visit in the smoking compartment. 
The tariff, prohibition, the stock market, the relative 
merits of New York, Boston and Chicago, the prices 
charged in the dining car, all came up for considera- 
tion. The best visit was after dark an hour or two 
out of Chicago, when the old Irish conductor enter- 
tained us with reminiscences, stories of train wrecks 
and discussion of the meaning of life, al] in the rarest | 
Irish brogue. He had worked up from freight cars © 
to passenger service, as they all do now, had had all 
kinds of experience and liked the company he worked 
for. Said he: “You can put all the money in the 
world in a train, equip it with every luxury, and you 
can’t keep it clean or make passengers comfortable | 
with a dust roadbed. It has to be rock. That is the | 
big difference between the New York Central and 
some other roads. The Pennsylvania, too, on its 
main line had a good road bed. Once going east on 
our road, we Jeft the rails at seventy miles an hour. 
When we stopped every car was off the track and 
every car was upright. Most of the passengers never | 
waked up. Steel cars and rock ballast saved us.” | 
“Do you think much of danger?” I asked him. 
“Never,” he replied. “It never enters my head. I | 
fee] as safe on this train as I do in my own house. | 
But, to show you what an old fool I am, I took a trip | 
to Europe last summer. ‘Never again,’ I said when I | 
got back. I never had an easy moment. Let a man - 
drop his pipe and I thought we were going down. | 
When she bumped into the wharf in New York com- | 


ing home, it was a happy feeling.” 


It would be a clod of a man who would not be im- | 
pressed by the hotel room which I occupied in Chicago, | 
and the view upon which it Jooked out. At 53d | 
Street and Hyde Park Boulevard, this hotel once} 
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stood at the water’s edge. In storms the waves threw 
their spray against it. Now fillmg has made enor- 
mously valuable areas stretching two or three city 
blocks on out into Lake Michigan. The lake does not 
miss the little space yielded, and the city finds great 
relief in the expansion. On the ninth floor, looking 
north, my windows commanded a small park just 
across the street, four tall apartments and hotels on 


_ the other side of it, miles of made Jand stretching 


along the lake front, cut by curving motor boulevards 
but still void of vegetation, and out across the lake- 
side drive was the inland sea that so often thunders 
at the gates of this city, called Lake Michigan. It is 
much more than what we usually mean by the word 
lake. Only the best of engineering and the mightiest 
of granite walls can hold the lake back in a storm. 
When it does break through, the damage is enormous. 
Far away to the northwest in the haze, three, four, 
five, six miles away, were the colossal office buildings 
of Chicago. My room was in South Chicago, the 
Hyde Park district, close to the university and in the 
neighborhood of our Universalist work at St. Paul’s 
Church. Without stirring, I could get some impres- 
sion of that which is essential Chicago—unending 
battle with nature, taming the lake, planting twenty- 
five story buildings where the water has been driven 
back, titanic power, incessant movement, tawdriness 
and beauty. A gang of one hundred men engaged in 
spreading soil over the rough dirt of the new filling 
did less work than any other hundred ever brought to- 
gether in any quarter of the world. 


A morning with Dr. L. Ward Brigham, pastor of 
St. Paul’s, gave me some lovely pictures to carry 
away—of chapels, of libraries, of clubs and classrooms, 
of men and women engaged in vital work. From Ryder 
House, soon to be turned back to the University of 
Chicago, we crossed the broad drive on which it 
stands to the chapel of the University of Chicago, 
given by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. “No matter what 
else you miss in Chicago,” I said to myself, “‘see the 
new chapel of the University of Chicago.” 

It has been called “the most beautiful building 
in the United States.’ I do not know about that, 
but it is one of the most beautifu] and impressive that 
I have seen. Unlike some other memorial buildings, 
the name of the giver, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is not 
plastered all over it. Twenty-two hundred people 
can be seated in this chapel, but it does not seem large. 
It is of Gothic architecture—265 feet long—and, like 


~ most noble Gothic structures, very high. Thestatues, 


_ religion across the centuries. 


-dedieated to music and architecture. 


the wood carving, the windows, all are described in a 
volume devoted to this one building. A brother of 
Anton Lang, the Christus of Oberammergau, came to 
America to help in the wood carving. Goodhue, the 
architect, is commemorated by a statue above a door, 
The figure of 
Bach is at the other corner of the memorial. All 
through the building we have both ancient and modern 
prophets. In symbolic figures we see the march of 
For the outer entrance 
to the church by the tower the figures of Wilson and 
Roosevelt have been chosen. Back of one are the 
arms of Princeton. Back of the other are the arms 
of Harvard. A Greek university represents the old, 
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the University of Chicago the new. For Wilson and 
Roosevelt the scripture chosen is. “They bring the 
honor of the nations in with them.” 

Over the “Students’ Entrance” stand figures 
representing two students—Shaw, killed in action in 
France, and a woman student who did important 
scientific work and died in the full beauty of her young 
womanhood. t 

From the university chapel Dr. Brigham led me 
to the chapel of the Divinity School, which has some of 
the most beautiful windows in Chicago, and to the 
library of the Divinity School, an almost perfect 
place, it seemed to us, to do good work. I liked the 
motto on the bulletin board so much that I had it 
copied. It is from Philobiblon, the first English book 
on the joys of reading, written more than a hundred 
years before the invention of printing, and later 
printed in 1474. 


Books 

These are the masters who instruct us without 
rods and ferules, without hard words and anger, with- 
out clothes or money. If you approach them they are 
not asleep: if investigating you interrogate them, they 
conceal nothing; if you mistake them, they never 
grumble; if you are ignorant, they can not laugh at you. 
The library, therefore, of wisdom is more precious than 
all riches, and nothing that can be wished for is worthy 
to be compared with it. Whosoever therefore ac- 
knowledges himself to be a zealous follower of truth, of 
happiness, of wisdom, of science, or even of the faith, 
must of necessity make himself a lover of books. 

Richard de Bury in 1344. 


From class rooms to quadrangles, through cor- 
ridors, past noble towers, along the broad midway, 
we made our way. It is not enough, colleges now be- 
lieve, to take responsibility for studies. They must 
see to it that the thousands who come to study have 
decent living conditions. This university is spending 
five millions on new dormitories. We stopped a mo- 
ment at a woman’s club as fine as any man’s club. 
Just two weeks before this visit Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, thirty years of age, was inaugurated as 
president of this university, and his inaugural address 
placed him squarely in the ranks of the men who put 
human values first. 

Off the campus but adjacent are two groups of 
buildings which I was especially glad to visit—Con- 
gregational and Unitarian. At the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, Congregational, Ozora Davis has 
finished his work and Albert Palmer will soon begin 
service as president. As we went: from chapel to 
chapel, and stood in its wonderful library, Brigham 
whispered, ““‘What helps the young men starting the 
study of theology have to-day!’ In the walls of these 
beautiful buildings there are stones set which have 
been brought from historic places all over the world— 
Palestine, Egypt, the Far East and the little villages. 
of Pilgrim beginnings both in England and the United 
States. Bequests in the last few years have given this: 
institution large resources. 

Meadville Theological Seminary, Unitarian, is 
now in Chicago. That too is near the university. 
The seminary owns all four corners of an important 
intersection. Dr. Sidney Snow is installed as presi- 
dent and living in the president’s house, which forms: 


| 


part of this group of buildings. A new chapel, the 
gift of a wealthy Senator, is going up. For the main 
building money was given by Unitarian churches 
throughout the country. The Unitarians have shown 
both wisdom and courage in moving Meadville to 
Chicago and in placing it where the students may 
share in the advantages of a great university. 

Our own work at Ryder House has been brought 
toaclose. Ryder Divinity School has been combined 
with Meadville. Dr. Brigham has been appointed a 
member of the Meadville faculty. Within the next 
few weeks Ryder House will be taken over by the 
University of Chicago. 


An account of the meetings of the Federal Coun- 
cil has already appeared. Through the initiative of 
the Federal Council, the editors of the religious week- 
lies were brought together a few years ago and or- 
ganized into a body called the Editorial Council of 
the Religious Press. While the annual meeting is 
held in the spring, the editors present at the Federal 
Council meetings always get together at least once. 
This year a dozen or more dined together and talked 
over subjects to be taken up at the next meeting. 
Paul S. Leinbach, of the Reformed Church Messenger 
of Philadelphia, presided. 

Two of the men came to breakfast with me—Dan 
Brummitt, editor of the Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate, and M. N. McGuire, editor of the Baptist, 
two men whom I look up to with profound respect. 
They put color in a business which too often is drab— 
the making of a religious weekly. Brummitt wrote a 
novel, “Shoddy,”’ which made a great hit. 


Coming home. A midnight departure, a grand 
hullaballoo in the car before we pulled out, young 
people talking in loud voices, opening up lunch boxes 
just across the aisle, cracking boiled eggs, eating 
apples, telling “John” to have another, irritated old 
men poking touseled heads out of berths, quiet at last, 
a long tunnel at Detroit, and then it was morning. 
The fields and villages of Ontario, a gray mist slowly 
burning away as the sun came up but never leaving 
altogether, snow on the stubble and grass, partly 
covering the ploughed fields, the trees bare but snow 
clinging to the bushes and turning the dried-up golden- 
rod into an enchanting winter garden, cattle safely in 
the barns munching hay and ensilage, horses out 
finding their breakfast in fence corners, wandering 
where the spirit moved them and food offered, every 
brook frozen solid, every motor road bare, new signs 
in the little places we passed, a different flag waving 
over a bank and a different name above the door— 
“Royal Bank of Canada.” 

Our car was just swarming with bright-faced 
boys and girls, two in a berth, three in a berth, their 
coats and valises piled everywhere. They were dele- 
gates of an organization called “The Four H’s,”’ re- 
turning from a national convention in Chicago, and a 
visit to the Live Stock Show. The Four H’s (“hands, 
heart, head, health”) are part of the movement to bet- 
ter farm life. ‘i hey are clubs of farm boys and girls, 
mostly of high schcol age, all under twenty-one, who 
live on farms. The Smith-Lever bill authorizes the 
United States Department of Agriculture to do vari- 
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ous things for boys and girls on the farm. Prizes are 
offered for proficiency in various things. The Four 
H’s is a national organization of these clubs of farm 
boys and girls. Fifteen hundred were in Chicago at 
their convention. These returning delegates were 
just bubbling over with enthusiasm for Swift & Co., 
Armour & Co., the Internationa] Harvester Co., and 
other Chicago business establishments: which had 
helped entertain them. The New York Central 
Railroad gave prizes in the shape of free transporta- 
tion to two of the delegates, the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe to twenty-three. Other railroads co-op- 
erate, the Western roads taking the lead. 

To find place for a table and to give me privacy, 
the Pullman conductor moved me into the parlor car 
ahead, which was half empty. Here I went at my 
work, correspondence, Cruising, editorial. The ad- 
vantage of having work along is that a tedious all 
day journey passes happily like a tale that is told. 
The disadvantage is that one may get concentrated 
at the wrong time. All the morning I had looked 
forward to seeing Niagara Falls once more when the 
train stopped for that purpose. Enegrossed on a 
Christmas editoria] for the Boston Herald, I never 
heard the porter call out ‘Falls view, five minute 
stop.”’ I noticed nothing until the train slowly crossed 
a magnificent gorge. Far below flowed swiftly and 
steadily a deep river, solid black water moving ‘“‘with- 
out sound or foam,” only a single rock near the shore 
catching the swift current, a lonely gull] flying up the 
stream. 

I asked the porter, “What river?” ‘He said, 
“Niagara.” “But,” I said, “I thought we stopped 
for the falls.” ‘“‘Lawsy, boss,’ he said, “didn’t you. 
hear me sing out ‘Falls view?’ I guess you don’t 
know what is happening when you get at that writing.” 
Seeing my disappointment he said: “It wasn’t much 
to-day. Too misty. We are coming up to the 
rapids now.” The rapids were something, even the 
little we got of them, and that gull flying all alone up 
the dark river was something, and the Jesson not to be 
so heedless was something, and so perhaps the ac- 
count was squared. 

Two hours before the open fire at my brother’s 
home in Rochester made up for everything else 
missed this day. It was restful to change trains, 
and yet not lose any time, to drive through the great 
city, to see the lights flash up one by one, to call up 
memories, to indulge in hope, to see the family, and 
to be put at Jast comfortably on the 6.17 p. m. for 
Boston. 

Two nights between’ Chicago and Boston are 
better than one if they can be such nights of rest. 
* * ES 
GRATITUDE 

For sunlit hours and visions clear, 

For all remembered faces dear, 

For comrades of a single day, 

Who sent us stronger on our way, 

For friends who shared the year’s long road, 

And bore with us the common load, 

For hours that levied heavy tolls, 

But brought us nearer to our goals, 

For insights won through toil and tears, 

We thank the keeper of our years. 

Clyde McGee. 
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Old Time-tables and Dead Leaves 
John W. Day 
No one sews a piece of undressed cloth on an old in them is repeated in their successors. We should 


coat. for the patch breaks away from it and the tear 
is made worse. Matt. 9: 16. (OEE bs Si aeg ) 


time-table, the new telephone book appears, 
the old edition of the encyclopedia is con- 
a signed to the darkest corner of the library. 
We Eke up the dead leaves, and the air is filled with 
smoke. We are carefully directed to destroy the old 
time-tables and directories, and we sell our old edi- 
tions for what we can get for them or give them to 
a library. We are out for the latest information. 
We can not rely upon .day-before-yesterday for 
guidance in day-after-to-morrow. Our route-maps 
of all sorts have to be kept up to date. We know 
that to sew modernity on antiquity is likely to put 
them both to disadvantage. 

Progress has always done this and our problem is 
no new one. But with us the necessity is more sud- 
den than it ever was before, and our adjustments 
have to be made more rapidly. Therefore, people 
who are not accustomed to move rapidly lose out. 
They either get left behind or leave too much behind. 
Just now it is the leaving too much behind that con- 
cerns us. Values are scrapped so as to make careful 
minds cringe at the waste. Those who know what 
antiques are worth make exorbitant profits out of the 
ignorance of their owners, and imperil their own con- 

,science. In the old book stores rare editions are culled 
out and held at high prices at the cost of lazy executors. 
They are not like old time-tables. 

To leave all figures of speech, the matter is, for 
us who are interested in keeping the highest values 
there are, the values of religion, a matter of spiritual 
life or death. Our concern is not a nervous alarm at 
seeing destruction; it is a serious sense of real danger 
for things no one wants destroyed. We are not 
fundamentalists because we appreciate truths which 
have survived the wreck of past beliefs. We do not 
go with the, fundamentalists in hanging on to time- 
tables which would make us lose the train, and in 
thinking old maps and directories are sacred because 
once useful. But our disagreement with the funda- 
mentalists is in what we should cling to, not in the 
clinging, in what we should preserve, not in the pre- 
serving. We differ from their judgment, but we can 
not dispute the fundamental thing in fundamentalism, 
namely, that in throwing away what is useless, and 
worse than useless, we should not at the same time 
cast into the discard what is precious and indispens- 
able, what has proved its worth by its vigorous sur- 
vival and present adequacy, which searching thought 
approves. 

’ There is one fact in our first illustration which 
must not be overlooked. Although we are told to 
destroy the old time-tables and directories, and feel 
like abandoning the old encyclopedias, we are given 
in the new editions the numbers and information in 
the old ones which are not changed. The new editions 
embody what is still useful in the old. We destroy 
them only because we know that all that was valuable 


not buy the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica if we did not know that Macaulay’s article on 
Bunyan had been kept, and other articles which the 
reviewer calls “immortal papers which‘ no increase in 
knowledge can ever displace.’ And we even find it 
worth while to keep the old editions within reach when 
we know that the articles on the Bible in the ninth 
edition are in important respects superior to those in 
the later editions, and when we read in the review of 
the fourteenth edition that “there is good reason for 
advising all owners of the old edition not to discard it 
in buying the new, but to keep it somewhere within 
reach.” 

There is similar good reason for advising all who 
subscribe to the most liberal opinions in religion, and 
who reach forward continually for the latest news of 
advanced thought, not to discard all that is old but 
to “keep it somewhere within reach.” A youth who 
had aspirations for the ministry, but whose prepara- 
tion had not got further than the English board 
schools went, replied to a question as to his reading of 
English literature: “No, I have not been interested in 
the old writers, my reading has been exclusively 
among the modern men. I am now making a careful 
study of Dr. van Dyke’s poems.” But this brilliant 
author would not praise such devotion to his genius 
at the expense of a knowledge of the founders of our 
literature. Absurd as was the expectation of a raw 
beginner in literature that he could dispense with the 
classics of our tongue in reading modern poets, it is no 
more absurd than the naive faith of some liberals 
that their improved statements, which with a de- 
licious egotism they substitute for the classics of 
hymnology and of the Bible itself, are likely to be 
accepted as a test of liberalism. Real liberalism is as 
much to be found, and perhaps a finer quality of it, 
in rightly estimating what remains from the past to 
“make our own time glad,” as in breaking away from 
what would imprison us in the past. A visitor at a 
liberal church, we need not say where, reports a ser- 
vice in which there was no prayer, nothing corre- 
sponding to the benediction, and the Bible reading 
was a paragraph from a sermon by John Haynes 
Holmes. The hymn was written by the minister, and 
gave no hint of any quality in its “humanism” com- 
patible with recognition of anything divine in human 
nature or outside. Mr. Holmes, whom every one 
likes and admires, even those who differ from him 
most distinctly, would not accept the position allotted 
to his eloquence as a substitute for a reading from the 
Bible, and his most devoted followers would not con- 
sider it a fair exchange. 

The alarm which justly rises in the minds of those 
who have at heart the finest and highest interests of 
human nature is not a false alarm of timid conserva- 
tism. It is felt by those who are just as far in ad- 
vance as any in accepting the results of modern 
criticism and discovery. The radicals as well as the 
conservatives are deeply concerned. They do not 
doubt the power of the spirit, whatever strain is put 
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upon it. What they do fear is that, misled by the 
lure of the unusual, many people will mistake the 
path, and find their progress ending in a bog. They 
fear that precious things will be destroyed in the 
process of casting aside mistaken and outgrown forms 
of belief. 
they know how many forest fires have been the costly 
and often fatal consequence of burning dead leaves 
without regard to things far from dead. It is not the 
thorough thinker, free by virtue of thinking deeply 
and continuously, it is not the adventurous mind 
voyaging, like Newton, “strange seas of thought 
alone,’ which they caution and reproach. It is the 
hasty and ruthless mind which they would warn. 
Burning dead leaves is exceedingly dangerous as well 
as necessary. Conflagrations of valuable timber land 
sometimes spread until they have destroyed homes 
and lives, and leave nothing but blackened stumps and 
ruin in their track. It is not the pioneer of discovery 
whom we have reason to fear; it is the tenderfoot, who 
exults in the joy of the open without being careful and 
sure that he has put out his fires, who is the terror of 
the woods. In some places he is likely to be hung for 
his folly. And is it any wonder if increasing numbers 
of careful observers of modern speed try to restrain 
the wild hurry of heedless thousands, who, in their 
eagerness to get far on their way, never think of what 
may be destroyed by their self-walled indifference to 
other people’s lives? It is not a conservative reac- 
tion, this defense of things which should be carried 
from the oJd to the new. We are not ecclesiastical 
road-drones, keeping back the line of impatient 
drivers, when we observe the rules of the road, and 
lose a minute to save a life. We are conservationists, 
not conservatives, in holding on to what has proved 
vitality and lasting worth. The life of truth is too 
precious to be snapped out in searching for it. The 
delvers in science, in the name of whom the socialists 
think religion is displaced, present an example to 
those who in their haste declare all religious believers 
liars, by their caution in announcing results, and 
their care in holding fast to the truth, while rejecting 
proved error. Some one has written, not too scorch- 
ingly, of those ‘‘smart people who insist on shouting 
aloud, as though lately discovered, the ‘advanced 
thought’ of day-before-yesterday.” “Advanced 
thought” does not always stay in front and when it 
in turn gets old it is often very old, and old things 
prove younger. The man who assaulted a Jew be- 
cause he thought him a “‘Christ-killer,”’ replied to the 
judge’s remark, “That was a long time ago,” by 
saying, “Yes, but I just heard of it.” A good many 
attacks on objectionable things in religion come from 
people who are unaware that their hostility is out of 
date and hits the wrong place. The ecclesiastical 
tenderfoot is a terror to those who know the values 
of religion. 

It is strange that this ruthless spirit should be 
exhibited in the field of religion, when in almost every 
other field interest and creativeness in things new 
do not ignore what is permanent. Whatever a 
musician’s opinion of extreme expressionism in his 
art, he does not make up his programs exclusively 
of the most progressive composers. What would be 
thought of symphony programs which omitted Bee- 


They approve of burning old leaves, but — 


thoven’s symphonies, which are to music what the © 
Bible is in religion, and allowed the new fashions in — 
music to crowd out Bach and Brahms and the great _ 


composers of the past whose creations are like the 
creation of the world, an everlasting reality? What 
music-lover would consent to jazz as the coming thing 
in music, however appreciative he might be of its 
novelties? 
travagances of art, which make their painters seem 
insane, really indicate what the art of the future will 
be? Who believes that the classics of our literature, 
though mid-Victorian, lose their pre-eminence be- 
cause the present generation is too taken up with 


trash to give them shelf-room? What thirst will — 


long be slaked from the sewers of modern fiction, 
while there are streams, both new and old, that flow 
from immortal springs? And what wise lover of 
progress in any branch of civilization will allow his 
impatience with the shackles of tradition to blind him 
to the lines of truth in tradition that hold us to the 
timeless inspirations of the spirit? 

Jesus was to his generation a dangerous destroyer 
of what it most reverenced, but he did not cut Joose 
from the everlasting verities. 


unessential differences than of the underlying unities. 
The greatest value of his teaching to us is that he kept 
fast hold of what was lasting, while he unhesitatingly 
weeded out what was withered. He was equally a 
radical and a conservative, because he sifted out the 


chaff from the wheat, and burned only the chaff. f 


The Athenians thought Socrates a corrupter of youth 
because he showed up the absurdities and blasphemies. 
of the Homeric representations of the gods; they did 
not consider that he did this in order to bring out the 
really divine things in religion. They thought he 
was destroying religion, while he was really conserving 
it. The modernists, who have a similar task, think 
they are following such great examples in sweeping 


through religion like a tornado which brings to ruin | 
They forget what their pat- | 
terns really were—how Socrates’ last commission | 


everything in its path. 


was a conformity to a rite of sacrifice, and how Jesus, 


when death faced him, celebrated the ancient pass- | 


over, and how emphatically he had said, “I came not 
to destroy but fulfill.” 
lems which we cal] modern can be duplicated in the 
most ancient times, and hcw many solutions they 
vaunt themselves in thinking original may be found 
in Plato’s Republic. 

What is the point of all this to us to-day? 


tinuity of all history demonstrates, to our special 
needs? What patching is made now that will tear 
away, leaving a worse tear than before? 


It is the patching of a superficial evaluation of new | — 


things in comparison with things they do not and 
can not displace. Progress sends so many things 
to the scrap-heap that the habit has got a perilous 
grip on us of sending everything old the same way. 
We think it old fogyish to keep anything our fathers. 
kept, and in admiration of courage and independence 


we let our most precious possessions go to the most 


vociferous bidder. The old words which had mean- 
ing that never will be old, are scrapped with the old 


Who can suppose that the grotesque ex- — 


His contemporaries © 
thought he did, because they thought more of the | 


They forget how many prob- | 


How is 
it that we may apply this great truth, which the con- | 
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words whose meaning has faded out of sight. Men 
prate of new interpretations of religion to the modern 
mind who never have wholly felt what religion has 
been to any mind. The reason, or at least the chief 
reason, why liberalism has mysteriously failed to be- 
come as general as Jibera] minds are numerous, is that 
so often liberalism affronts the deepest instincts of the 
soul in crude characterization of what has been be- 
heved, so that what was sacred in those beliefs and is 
still vital, seems discredited and flaunted. 

Entering a shop one hears penetrating its din the 
tones of a distant chorus, and the words, ‘“‘Jesus, lover 
of my soul, let me to thy bosom fly.”” A Jiberal may 
think first of what the lines of the old hymn connote 
that he long since put behind him. Then he feels 
something new in the line, and thinks of the value 
Jesus put on the human soul, his soul too. Perhaps 
he had been despairing of men and things, and most 
of all of himself. “Let me to thy bosom fly,” sud- 
denly leaves its sentimental film and becomes his 
own voice, uttering his inner need. What would be 
of more aid to him than a friendship that would awaken 
in him a strong and eager hope, and acquaint him with 
one who could show him more in himself than he had 
ever realized? Then he sees a workman stopping in 
the doorway, and people in the cars, waiting for the 


~ thought. 


green light to come, face toward the shop as the 
strains float out through the noisy traffic, making the 
street a cathedral and the shop an altar. Their eyes 
have something in them that shows they are hearing 
Jesus, and not the noise. They may have heard some 
sophomoric liberal shout that the modern mind had 
got beyond all that, that Jesus had nothing to say to 
the present age, but now they know that such Jib- 
eralism is a travesty. Their liberalism is of a wider 
sweep. It compasses centuries, and continents and 
oceans become in an instant of a distance those words 
have. They would like to come to him, if he could 
make them feel more worth while. Lover of their sou]! 
And they had just read that the pseudo-psychologists 
say that there is no such thing as a soul. Jesus is 
more modern than they, for he makes them sure they 
are souls. 

Let those who will emigrate to new lands of 
Let them weave their web of novelty. But 
Jet them not sew it on to the old garments so that the 
tear is made worse. ‘‘New occasions” for new duties, 
yes, but time aoes not make all “ancient good un- 
couth.” “What is excellent, as God lives, is perma- 
nent.”’ That is where God does live. And what. is 
permanent is what is more than new, for it makes all 
things new. 


Creative Christian Education’ 
A. Gertrude Earle 


[e"0 read George A. Coe’s “What Is Christian 

fo), Education?” with the thought and attention 
it deserves is a rewarding task. The Intro- 

ei} duction begins by dismissing the fine-spun 
Senorics about the real essence of Christianity, and 
assures us that the author does not intend to enter 
into any controversy over definitions. He is going to 
talk about what the churches commonly called Chris- 
tian are doing in the field of education and what they 
-might do. He closes the book with this statement: 
“Christian education is the systematic,’ critical ex- 
amination and reconstruction of relations between 
persons, guided by Jesus’ assumption that persons are 
of infinite worth, and by the hypothesis of the exist- 
ence of God, the Great Valuer of Persons.”’ 

In the three hundred pages between these state- 
ments the author makes it clear that Christian educa- 
tion is not a mere tool but the actual fulfilment of the 
ends of religion, not a mere technique of method, but a 
profound experience in which those of all ages must 
share throughout their earthly life. It is not a book 
for the Sunday school teacher to pick up Saturday 
evening expecting to find a recipe by which he can 
hold the attention of wriggling youngsters on Sunday 
morning; nor for the so-called expert to devour be- 
tween eight and nine some evening that he may give 
an up-to-date speech at to-morrow’s conference. It 
is a book to clarify for us the statement that religious 
education is the real task of the church and the task of 
the whole church; to reveal why, in spite of all our 


*“What Is Christian Education?’’ 
Price $2.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By George Albert Coe. 


churches, and all our church schools, “Christianity 
has never been tried.” 

Nor is this to say that the book is too high-brow 
for the common or garden variety of church school 
teacher. Let the teacher of that variety—which must 
be very dear to the heart of the Creator, since “‘He has 
made so many of them’’—sit down to the book, and 
when he finds a sentence that hits him between the 
eyes, Jet him think out what it means in terms of 
next Sunday’s lesson and the real boys and girls he 
must teach. 

For example, the writer asks whether Christian 
education ought to be transmissive or creative. Is it 
a handing-on of what the church approves or is it 
a response to the present? Jump at once to the de- 
cision, as liberal people usually do, that of course it is» 
creative, a response to the present. Easy to see what 
that means. Put the Bible back on the shelf. Never 
teach the creed of achurch. Teach the ethics of the 
baseball game and discuss smoking for girls. That is 
a “response to the present.” But if one takes the 
trouble to read a little farther it is soon seen that 
Professor Coe means much more than that. Educa- 
tion is always transmissive, he says, but in the personal 
relations between teacher and pupil that which is 
transmitted undergoes modification. Bring your Bible 
back and teach the lessons about David. But in- 
stead of camouflaging him as “the sweet singer of 
Israel,” and “‘a man after God’s own heart,” the 
author of all the Psalms, even if they presuppose the 
Babylonian exile, set him before the class as the man 
of his times, with the virtues and the vices of that age. 
Make him a part of a nation’s development. En- 
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courage discrimination and honest judgment. Sup- 
pose he did write some of the Psalms, are they what 
we need for to-day’s worship? Realize that the 
traditional idea of David which you picked up long 
ago may not have much accuracy in it, and side by 
side with those you teach try to find out what he was 
and what he did. Bring back the creed of your 
church. Universalism teaches that every single per- 
son has a value in the sight of God. To the founders 
of the church, that was a truth to be defended with 
scripture and philosophical argument. But to you 
and your pupils it is the acid test for modern relations 
of industry or politics. The focal point is not whether 
our teaching is about the past or the future, but whether 
we are using the past to make a different future. 
Christian education which is mere transmission 
is dissected in relentless fashion and shown to be a 
failure. Not only has it failed to inspire desirable 
living, but it has actually created evils. Its “‘se- 
lected silences’’ ignore the existence of evils and help 
to perpetuate them. For example, we hold up the 
church as God’s chosen vehicle for giving religion to 
the world, and are silent about the narrowness and the 
persecution and the injustice of which the church has 
been guilty. We teach the glory of our country and 
never acknowledge her mistakes, until those we teach 
regard the mistakes as a part of the glory and there- 
fore to be condoned. “Two mental categories are 
formed, in one of which the pupil places, with a senti- 
mental approval that is not insincere, the ideal for- 


mula or picture, but in the other of which he bestows — 


his understanding of how life is actually lived here 
and now.” A long list of the evasions of Christian 
education brings home clearly why our teaching does 
not result in creative living. 

Two chapters contain a discussion of “How We 
Become Persons.” If the “‘garden variety” of teacher 
gets lost here, let him work on it patiently, for the 
central thought of the book is the worth of persons. 
Coe regards this as the creative principle of Chris- 
tianity. Jesus himself is worthy of our loyalty because 

- he believed in persons and helped men to be persons. 
God is the “Great Valuer of persons, ’’which is not so 
very different from the ‘Universal Fatherhood” idea 
upon which our own church rests. 

The chapter on “Scientific Method” is most 
valuable. When is a man scientific? Not merely 
when he accepts the findings of science, but rather 
when he takes the scientific attitude, “sitting down 
before facts like a little child,’ when he cares more 


for the discovery of facts than he does for foregone - 


conclusions, when he is always more eager to learn 
than to teach what he thinks he knows. The church 
has often asked, “‘Do the conclusions of science agree 
with what we think? If not, we must resist science.”’ 
But this is to resist God. His creative work is done 
through persons whose minds ‘are open to the truth 
wherever found and however revealed. 

The chapter on “Current Movements” gives some 
new and convincing light on familiar terms. ‘‘Proj- 
ect teaching” is “the achievement of organized in- 
dividual character and satisfactory social organiza- 
tion through the performance of acts chosen indi- 
vidually and collectively by the learners themselves.” 
If we think that sentence through, we shall use the 
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term project rather more accurately than we often do. 
“Curriculum” must be organized on the basis of “un- 
solved problems” and ‘‘unfulfilled tasks.”” Too often 
the kingdom of God is thought of as a finished cathe- 
dral into which men must be drawn, either through 
fear of staying outside or through the inherent beauty 
of the cathedral and the joy of being inside. Rather 
it is like a ship at sea whose essence is motion, coming 
to rest in one harbor only to set forth again toward 
another. It is this facing of unfinished tasks which 
makes education creative, which links together the 
young and the old, and the present with the past. 

“Pupil-centered.”” We all think we know what 
that means, but Dr. Coe has new light for us here. 
Not merely a study of the pupil’s own “‘life-situations,”’ 
but the revealing to him of situations he has never 
seen, and the inserting into al] situations something 
which seems likely to make improvement through the 
pupil’s own acts. The teacher is the “‘experienced 
friend.”” His “material” is not something to be gotten 
over, but ‘‘a source of possible help, to be used or not 
as occasion seems to require.”’ 

“The mind of the curriculum-maker goes through 
three stages: (a) Ascertainment of points at which 
help is needed in specific life-situations of pupils. 
(b) Search within our mature experience for something 
that is likely to help. (ec) In the light of our knowledge 
of the pupil, devising a technic whereby he shall 
freely appropriate the help that we bring him.” 

“The mind of the pupil runs through three cor- 
responding stages: (a4) I am dissatisfied with this or 
that in my present experience. (b) Hello! Here’s 
something that has to do with an experience like mine. 
Let’s see what it is. It appears to indicate a reason- 
able way to get along. I’lltryit. (c) This new way 
of getting along is better than the old way. I’m 
going to keep it up.” 

The concluding chapters, on ‘What Creative 
Christian Education Might Do to the Church” and 
“How Creative Christian Education Might Reveal 
God,” leave the reader with the feeling that it is 
worth while to know what creative Christian education 
is, and to struggle with the problem of how to make 
our teaching work creative. Two convictions stand 
out clearly. The young must be taught to think for 
themselves, to discriminate between worth and lack 
of worth in Bible, or creed, or history or life itself. 
The more mature must surrender their dearly-loved 
authority and sit down with the young as learners, 
continuing the process as long as life shall last. They, 
too, must know how to discriminate, rejecting what is 
destructive even if it have the authority of the church 
itself, welcoming what is creative, even if it lead us on 
untried paths. 


* * * 


FAITH 
If I[lay waste and wither up with doubt 
The blessed fields of heaven where once my Faith 
Possessed itself serenely safe from death; 
If I deny things past finding out; 
Or if I orphan my own soul from One 
That seemed a Father, and make void the place 
Within me where He dwelt in Power and Grace, 
What do I gain by what I have undone? 

William Dean Howells. 
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The Red Cross and China 


Recent Correspondence 


lished an editorial, ‘“The Red Cross and Chris- 

Bp} tian Love.” In substance we said that the 
em) outery against the Red Cross report on China 
was not justified, that there had been waste in relief 
operations thus far, due to the utter failure of Chinese 
agencies to co-operate, that it was right to insist on 
some slight degree of Chinese co-operation, and that 
the Red Cross was not advising Christian people to 
refrain from aid, it was advising that they do their 
relief work in the light of the facts. 

We have received a number of protests against 
this editorial. One important church leader went so 
far as to callit slanderous. At the same time a num- 
ber of strong commendations have come in. We are 
publishing extracts from the most important of the 
letters, especially those from China. The Red Cross 
is both praised and condemned by people on the spot. 

Grover Clark, who wrote the following letter to 
Sidney L. Gulick of the Federal Council of Churches, 
for a Jong time has been editor of the Peking Leader. 
Born in Japan, he has lived for years in China and 
not only knows the country but is a man of high 
character. 


Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America: 

Personally, I think the Red Cross delegation made a serious 
mistake, in two ways. They are entirely wrong in saying that 
foreign help in relief work will tend to lessen the sense of responsi- 
bility of the Chinese; the facts show that quite the reverse is the 
ease. They also are wrong in introducing purely political issues 
into the question of relief. Whether or not China has a stable 
government is one thing; whether the people are suffering is 
something entirely different. The people are suffering, chiefly 
through natural causes and only in- comparatively small part 
through human causes. Rélief is,entirely practicable, and the 
Officials, from Nanking down to the local magistrates, have co- 
operated in relief work. 

There is no doubt in my mind that a further active cam- 
paign for relief funds from the United States is entirely justified. 
But I do not think that it should be on a basis of ‘‘saving lives.’’ 
Direct free relief—gruel kitchens and that sort of thing—ac- 
complishes nothing of permanent value and does not get at the 
root of the problem. Relief through providing labor on roads, 
irrigation projects, etc., and through rural improvement work, 
not only saves almost as many lives directly as does free relief, 
but also results in definite progress toward famine prevention. 

To provide straight free relief is to pour water on to dry sand. 
To provide relief through famine preventive projects is to dig 
a well in the desert. 

There are two chief reasons, it seems to me, why the serious- 
ness of the present famine has not been appreciated—in spite 
of the fact that it is one of the most serious catastrophes that 
ever has occurred, one by the side of which both the 1920-21 
famine here and the famine in Russia are comparatively minor 
calamities. 


One of these is that the worst conditions have developed - 


quite off the beaten track which foreigners take. In 1920-21 
people were starving to death right around Peping and Tientsin; 
the foreigners here could not help but see conditions. This past 
year, the conditions near these two cities and directly along the 
main railways have béen reasonably good; the severest suffering 
has come in the more remote areas. Hence the reality of the 
suffering has not impressed itself on the foreigners. 


Another reason is that the actual crop conditions have been 
misunderstood. Kaoliang and millet would be planted, for 
example. Asmallrain would come. The stalks would shoot up. 
Perhaps flowers wouldform. People passing on the train or along 
the road would see what appeared to be a fairly good crop. But 
if one went into the fields and looked closely at the heads, he 
would find that there was no grain there—4. e., the rain had been 
enough to make a stalk grow but not to produce a crop. This 
occurred over wide stretches. You can understand how casual 
travelers, seeing the stalks and not examining the actual heads, 
would come back with emphatic statements that stories of crop 
failure were gross exaggerations. 

Grover Clark. 


In the North China Star, published in Tientsin, 
on September 30 appeared an editorial endorsing the 
Red Cross and making the statement that an in- 
finitesimal proportion of the money contributed 
reaches the sufferers. 

In another Chinese paper, Ta-King-Pao, ap- 
peared the following editorial: 

The contents of the American Red Cross Commission Report 
on Famine, which appeared in the papers these few days, are 
sufficient to make Chinese citizens seriously think over the 
problem themselves. The remarkable points such as ‘‘outside 
help would do more harm than good to the Chinese people,’’ 
“Chinese leaders will undoubtedly give more thought to the re- 
moval of the causes which are impoverishing their people and 
bringing such tragedies into their lives if they realize the neces- 
sity of assuming full responsibility for.the results of their own 
misdeeds,”’ ‘‘China’s famines are chronic, due chiefly to banditry, 
exactions of military dictators, and confiscatory taxation,” etc., 
we Chinese can not deny. 

Relief campaigns in America have been completely barred 
by this single report. Nevertheless, we are not wholly disap- 
pointed. An international appeal for relief though not seldom 
is yet not a shameful undertaking. An appeal of such a nature 
is a call for human sympathy, indicating mutual help. It is no 
more than an ordinary gift for celebration or condolence—gift, 
gift only. There has been no other country with such an enor- 
mous population which really depends on others for “‘life-saving.”’ 

In the past few years, some of the Chinese politicians have 
entertained a fallacy; they believe that America which is over- 
whelmed in gold, is the God to cure China’s poverty! And plans 
for the so-called ‘‘Labor-relief’’ loans for several million or several 
hundred million dollars appear to have been under way from 
time to time. Yet in the past two years, nothing has actually 
been done. An outstanding American banker once said to a 
Chinese in authority: “‘We bankers, in dealing with bonds or 
stocks, are doing business and not charity.’’ This statement is a 
nail hit upon the head! Later the famine situation became 
serious. China herself has done nothing for relief but looked 
toward America for aid. Several months ago, we heard that a 
campaign for U.S. $10,000,000 would be launched. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross Commission was to investigate the famine situa- 
tion in China and was exclusively for this purpose. The report 
which states that ‘‘outside help would do more harm than good to 
the Chinese people’’ has been made public. The dreamer look- 
ing forward for American aid has now been completely awakened. 
This report is really quite advantageous to China. Furthermore, 
what have been said in the Report are facts. So long as China is 
unable to improve these conditions politically, she is certainly 
unable to get rid of the calamities and disasters! 

The natural calamities during the last two years have been 
heavy and serious. While in the northwest people died by 
starvation, in some quarters in the northeast various millets have 
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been used as fuel. In certain particular districts, food is entire- 
ly unobtainable while the country as a whole has enough food. 
What we need is transportation. A country suffering from such 
intolerable natural disasters, should try her best to reduce the 
military expenses to the minimum, and relief measures should be 
carried out to the fullest extent. In fact, they have had no time 
to do so! Let us presume that the Government is not desirous 
of doing relief work, nevertheless the merchants might transport 
foodstuffs. Under the circumstances in China at the present, 
however, even this is impracticable, inasmuch as though the 
merchants in the famine districts have bought foods, they are 
unable to move them. Suppose they can move their stuffs, 
they have to require considerably long time and pay extraordina- 
rily heavy charges. When their goods reach the destination, 
the price is higher than that claimed by the local dealers. Hence 
the lack of food, and no action to relieve such has been taken. 
The principle of national economy is based upon mutual exchange 
of goods. Though food is unobtainable in the famine districts, 
if there are other commodities, if adequate transportation 
facilities are available and if taxation is not exorbitant, the ex- 
portation of native goods may produce money. But in China, 
the so-called ‘‘confiscatory taxation’’ is everywhere, thus making 
exportation of native raw materials impossible. The profit of 
trade disappears while the local taxation is unavoidable. Hence, 
calamities follow calamities! 

Further, according to the Report, there are banditry and 
exactions of military dictators. These are entirely beyond the 
definition of ‘“‘natural causes’ and are apparently political prob- 
lems. The Report says that outside help does no good to the 
Chinese people. Let us think it over. Is it not so? 

As a matter of fact, we can not depend upon friendly foreign 
nations for relief measures. Furthermore, the calamities are not 
“natural.’’? There is no ground for us to deny what is said in the 
Report. Our opinion toward the famine relief problem has al- 
ways been.such. We also recognize it is in line with our tradi- 
tional thinking. Mencious said: ‘““The King can not blame the 
year.’’ Out-of-shape politics are usually the background of 
heavy and serious famines. Otherwise there would be some 
ways and means to relieve the situation and the starving would 
not have amounted to hundreds and thousands. At the present, 
the tragedy in the northwest is terrible and wheat seeds are un- 
obtainable. Disaster next spring is inevitable! 

If the leaders of China, in reading over the Report of the 
American Red Cross Commission, realize the shamefulness and 
endeavor to better their record, the emergency relief measures 
and the eradication of evil politics will be carried out at the same 
time. The two can not be separated each from the other even 
for a moment. If this Report stimulates the good conscience 

_ of China’s politicians, the effect will befar better than contribu- 
tions of thousands of dollars! 


Another great Chinese authority, Dr. Ferguson, 
in the following letter to Judge John Barton Payne, 
says he does not see how “‘intelligent, disinterested 


investigators could arrive at any other conclusions - 


than those embodied in the Red Cross report.” 

Dr. John C. Ferguson has been almost continu- 
ously a resident of China since 1888. He is one of the 
best known Americans in China and his opinions are 
highly respected. From 1888 to 1897 he was president 
of Nanking University, a missionary college. Later 
he was engaged by the Chinese Government as ad- 
viser to various ministries. He was once a vice- 
president of the Chinese Red Cross and attended the 
International Convention of the Red Cross at Wash- 
ington in 1912. In 1917 he was appointed adviser 
to the president of China and in 1921 was a member 
of the Washington Conference for the Limitation of 
Armaments. Dr. Ferguson is regarded in China as 
one of the foremost authorities on Chinese affairs. 


Jan. 4, 1930 


Dear Judge Payne: 

The full text of the report of the Committee of the American 
Red Cross headed by Colonel Bicknell reached me a few days 
ago, and I have read it carefully. I fully agree with the con- 
clusions reached by your committee. I can not imagine a more 
unpleasant task than that to which you assigned Colonel Bick- 
nell and his associates. They carried out their duties in China 
with great courtesy to all and with an open mind. Intelligent, 
disinterested investigators could arrive at no other conclusions 
than those embodied in their report. 

There can be no doubt as to the terribly desperate condition 
of millions of the Chinese people at the present time. When the 
International Famine Relief Committee proposed to start its 
campaign a year ago I advised those of its members who came to 
see me to place the conditions of war-ridden China fairly and 
plainly before the American people and ask for their sympathetic 
help in the same way as it was given to Belgium and France after 
the great European War. It seems to me that there would have 
been a generous response to such an appeal. No one in China of 
any standing with whom I have talked thinks that there is any 
famine here which is not primarily due to internal disorders with 
which the common people have no concern, but in many provinces 
the inhabitants of large districts are lacking in food and shelter 
on account of the frequent ravages of soldiers and bandits. Until 
order is restored in such places any relief given to the people would 
find its way sooner or later into the hands of soldiers or bandits, 
and such a result would only make conditions worse, as Colonel 
Bicknell has pointed out in his report. 

I was exceedingly sorry not to have seen you during your 
visit in China. We passed each other twice between Peking and 
Shanghai. I am sure that what you saw during your visit will 
help you to appreciate the difficulties under which Colonel 
Bicknell worked and the value of his sound conclusions. 

John C. Ferguson. 


From the New York Times we quote a letter to 
Colonel Bicknell, from another well-informed ob- 
server: 


Colonel E. P. Bicknell, 
The American Red Cross: 

Just about a month ago a 150-word summary of your Report 
on the China situation was cabled here by United Press and by 
Reuter, but not until this weék was the complete text available. 

May I burden your heavy mail with a letter offering my 
sincere congratulations on that report? It seems to me it is not 
only a splendidly incisive, vivid depiction of actual conditions in 
this unhappy country, but is also a document which will prob- 
ably have great historical value. 

The immediate reaction of China, ‘‘Young’’ China in par- 
ticular, is, of course, a storm of abuse directed against you. It 
is even being charged, verbally and in Chinese print, that the 
tenor of your report was decided upon before you sailed from 
America, and that you have been ‘‘a tool of imperialism’’ hired 
to blacken China’s “fair name’’ in order to justify refusal to 
surrender the rights of extraterritoriality. 

But this is all bluster. Your report, phrased as it is, and 
coming from such a source, has undoubtedly made many in- 
telligent Chinese ‘‘sit up and take notice.’’ There is the begin- 
ning of a stirring of the type of superior Chinese who have de- 
liberately held aloof from politics for many years. While they, 
like the blatant propagandists who are calling you hard names, 
feel that China has been disgraced in the eyes of the world by your 
report, they are not indignant with you, but rather with the men 
who have brought their country to its present plight. They are 
talking, amongst themselves, and with foreigners, over the 
necessity of abandoning their aloofness and, as Chinese, trying 
to do something for their own land. 

No document and no event since the May 25th affair in 
Shanghai in 1925, has stirred China more deeply than your 
report. If Yen Hsi-shan succeeds in stopping this new war by 
mediation, it will be largely because of catch-words taken from 
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your report, and the resultant revulsion of feeling against the 
militarists. 
Hallett Abend. 

We understand that the Committee on Mercy 
and Relief of the Federal Council has canvassed the 
situation and advised China Famine Relief to go ahead 
with its appeal. 

Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, Associate Secretary and 
Editor of the Commission on Missions of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches, who has lived 
in China and done international relief work himself, 
tells us that China Famine Relief has had every fact 


the Red Cross has had, and most of them long before 
the Red Cross. He insists that work done by China 
Famine Relief has been done with full knowledge and 
with only slight waste. He asserts that the Chinese 
Government moved 11,000 tons of grain for the Com- 
mission without expense or loss. 

On the other hand the serious charge is made 
that this Commission has sought funds in America 
with the appeal, “Give a dollar and save a life... . 
the response must be immediate or it will be too 
late,’ and has tied up several hundred thousand 
dollars of this money in the Suiyuan irrigation project. 


The Henry Drummond of Our Generation’ 
James W. Hailwood 


The heroes of the faith to-day are found in two classes: the 
men of thought and the men of action. The men of action are 
the pulpiteers, the executives of religious idealism. I name among 
the spectacular figures I have heard with reverence and corre- 
sponding inspiration: Dean Inge, philosophical and eloquent, a 
forceful reminder of the Victorian era of intellectual gladiators, 
who rings out the challenge: “If all liberalism were crushed out 
of the churches, there would be no room in the ministry except 
for fools, liars, and bigots!’’ W. E. Orchard, brilliant and in- 
cisive, susceptible of ritualism with a capital R, not epigrammatic, 
yet clothed with the flowing robe of fulsome speech. Reginald 
J. Campbell, whose spiritual pilgrimage, supposed to be a de- 
parture from the new theology, was really a new development in 
the evolution of a soul zealous for the proclamation of the Gospel. 
These and more. Whence came their gracious power, their 
grasp of things fundamental? Assuredly, from the second line 
of leaders in the ecclesia, the men of thought, who, by lifelong 
dedication to the task, have given the preacher a working philos- 
ophy of religion. 

Representative is Arthur Samuel Peake, the tutor of Biblical 
exegesis in the University of Manchester, the man who moulded 
the mind of the present writer and of a whole generation of 
preachers in the island familiarly known as ‘‘a gem set in a silver 
sea.’”’ The anecdotage of his boyhood and youth is prophetic of 
the future plan of the life. He was a keen student, eager for 
success, and in his teens found his way to Oxford University. 
His brilliance was maintained, and one day, in the absence of 
Dr. Fairbairn, young Peake was called to the chair, acquitted 
himself splendidly, and in that hour began the academic career 
which covered thirty-five years. Never in normal health and 
always thin and pale, he nevertheless lived the strenuous life. 
I believe he had a brain equivalent to the mental capacity of 
five men! His love for Fairbairn was wonderful, and, while ever 
expressing his own individuality, he walked in the path once 
trod by that princely leader. With clean, clear following of the 
gleam, he was marvelously acquainted with all matters theolog- 
ical, the latest discoveries and the old theories. He defined the 
Higher Criticism as ‘“‘scientific investigation of the problems 
raised concerning the origin, the structure, the date and author- 
ship, the text of our sacred writings, the growth of the canon 
and the limits to be assigned to it, and the historical accuracy of 
the records it includes.’’ I am convinced that if the actual 
meaning of the word “‘criticism’’ were universally accepted, ar- 
guments that have divided churches, spoiled lives and made 
heresy-hunting fashionable would never have seen the light of 


_ *The Rey. James W. Hailwood, formerly pastor of the Congre- 
-gational Church of Grand Rapids, is now the minister of All Souls 


~ Universalist Church in that city. He writes us: ‘‘My liberal 


views generated by Arthur S. Peake when I was studying at 

Manchester University, England, led me to the full acceptance 
of the five points of Universalism.’’ This article is an address 
_ made before the Grand Rapids Ministers’ Association. 
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day. Criticism is the art of judging with knowledge and pro- 
priety. Expert opinion is not necessarily related to the spirit 
of fault-finding, and I say that the task of ascertaining the 
authenticity and genuineness of Bible documents may be under- 
taken from the deepest motives of religion. Plainly referring to 
the results of “criticism,’’ Dr. Peake pronounced: ‘‘Many things 
criticism leaves much as they were. On numerous points the 
critics cordially accept tradition. Even where they diverge from 
it the spiritual value often remains undiminished. Wearestrate- 
gically ina much better position for defending the Bible against 
its enemies if we accept the main results of criticism.’’ It is said 
that a minister is one employed to advocate certain views, and 
that if he feels that he can not honestly advocate those views, 
he ought to choose another profession. Within limits that is so. 
If a man does not believe in the Divinity of Christ, he is no 
minister of his. If he does not believe in the morality Jesus came 
to teach, he should leave the ministry. But the clergy are not 
remunerated for the sale of wares, whatever they think of the 
value of them. We are not even advocates who must speak to 
our brief irrespective of the rightness or wrongness of the cause. 
We are servants of the spirit of truth. In fairness to such thinkers 
as Professor Peake it is imperative to direct attention to words 
of his own in praise of the Bible, this and other passages that are 
simply divine: “We turn to the Bible to gain an ever-renewed 
sense of its uniqueness, of its inexpressible value. It is a light 
whose radiance illumines our way, while its glow cheers our 
hearts. It is, indeed, the river that makes glad and sweet the 
city of God, a river with clear shallows and unfathomed depths, 
reflecting now the bright, untroubled sky and now the dark and 
lurid thundercloud, bathing our tired spirits in its warmth and 
softness, or bracing them by the rigor of its cold, moving here 
in a great stillness, and there in a rushing flood, cleansing us from 
our defilement, reviving us as we drink its lifegiving waters, 
bearing us on its broad bosom through an enchanted land.’’ 

Dr. Arthur S. Peake was the Henry Drummond of his gen- 
eration. It pains one to hear a popular preacher declare in a 
sweeping indictment that all liberal churchmen are ‘‘infidels’’ 
and thus interrogating and denouncing: ‘‘What is the difference 
between the teaching these men are giving and the teaching of 
Tom Paine and Voltaire and Ingersoll? They are rationalists 
and are groping in the darkness of uncertainty.’’ If Dr. Peake 
and his fellow defendants had had the spirit of Voltaire, the 
answer would have come quickly: “If we are rationalists are you 
an irrationalist?’’ But liberals are not flippant. They are 
serious and profoundly in earnest. I know this at first-hand. 
On the occasion of the twenty-first anniversary of Dr. Peake in 
the professorship, a body of theologues decided to mark the event 
with a presentation. I was selected to‘interview Mrs. Peake to 
learn from her as to the most appropriate gift for the famous 
Doctor. Accordingly, I visited his beautiful home in Freshfield 
near the Sea. I soon discovered what would be the practical 
expression of our affection, and later was ushered into the study. 
The great man at once turned aside and with charming democ- 
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racy gave me histime. During the conversation he flashed on me 
the following: “In one of Matthew Arnold’s poems in speaking of 
our Lord he said: 

‘Far hence he lies in the lone Syrian town, 

And on his grave, with shining eyes, 

The Syrian stars look down.’ 
Those words are not true. My Lord is risen! After a careful 
examination of all the literature accessible to me concerning the 
Resurrection, I have come to the conclusion that nothing is more 
certain than that he rose again. The proofs are so convincing 
that I have no hesitation in declaring that for me the Resurrec- 
tion is the foundation fact of the Gospel.’’ Again, when bidding 
us all farewell at the time of our launching upon ministerial 
waters, he feelingly said: ‘‘I am a Jayman, and asa layman I want 
my minister to preach to me every Sunday the Gospel. I want 
him to act upon the belief that the surest way of promoting socfal 
morality and good citizenship is to bring men into the church by 
preaching the redeeming love of Christ.” 

His devotion for more than a generation to the production of 

a trained ministry has given me a finer appreciation of the power 
and dignity of the pulpit. His fidelity to that task is but a con- 
firmation of the dictum of Daniel Webster, who was called by 
Edward Everett the greatest statesman of any age in any country. 
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Webster affirmed: “I contend that no literary efforts, no adjudica- 
tion, no constitutional discussion, nothing that has been said or 
done in favor of the interests of universal man, has done this 
country more credit at home and abroad than the establishing of 
its body of clergy and the general excellence of their character 
for piety and learning.” 

With the spell of Dr. Peake’s personality ever upon me, I 
can now believe in the inspiration of the Bible and preserve my 
intellectual integrity. I am able to commend the way of free 
and frank and fearless acceptance of the scientific method as in- 
dispensable to a knowledge of the truth. I therefore urge you to 
read all that Peake has written. He is the one dominant mind 
in theology. Especially turn to his ‘“Apologia”’ entitled “The Na- 
ture of Scripture.’’ It isa clarion call to all who fear the broader 
Evangel of our day. It is a challenge to those timid souls who 
are morbidly worried about the Sovereignty of God and the in- 
tegrity of the Word of God. ‘‘We have learned so much,’’ says 
Dr. Peake, ‘‘that with wiser methods we ought to achieve much 
more. We have truer views of Scripture, if unhappily less 
familiarity with it; the incredible elements in popular theology 
are being gradually eliminated; our Divinity feels the breath of 
a warmer humanity; our Gospel is better than ever understood 
and more free from the taint of paganism.” 


of Superintendents 


Stanley Manning 


The annual meeting of the State Superintendents with the 
Executive Secretary of the General Convention was held in 
Syracuse, N. Y., on Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 17 and 18. 
The attendance was smaller than for many years, due to a num- 
ber of vacancies in the various states. There were present Dr. 
Roger F. Etz and the following State Superintendents: The 
Rey. Stanley Manning of Maine, the Rev. Asa M. Bradley of 
New Hampshire, Dr. Leroy W. Coons of Massachusetts, the 
Rev. Arthur M. Soule of Rhode Island, the Rev. A. N. Foster 
of Connecticut, Dr. Fred C. Leining of New York, Dr. Francis 
B. Bishop of North Carolina, and Dr. L. Ward Brigham of 
Illinois, the latter taking the place of Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, 
president of the State Convention and acting Superintendent. 

The meeting was devoted to a general consideration of the 
state of the church, of methods of improving the morale of minis- 
ters and people, of increasing the efficiency of local and denomi- 
national work, and of church extension. 

At the beginning of the meeting Dr. Etz presented his report, 
which was a survey of local and denominational conditions, and 
during Tuesday afternoon this was discussed in a very informal 
manner, many agreements being reached, but no definite action 
taken. This was deferred until the Committee on Findings pre- 
sented its report on Wednesday. 

The value of this method in a small gathering was abun- 
dantly demonstrated, for it led through a process of group think- 
ing to surprising unanimity of opinion as expressed in the report 
of the Committee on Findings, adopted the following day. 

The Council adopted the following Memorial: ““During the 
past year death has come into the company of our Superintend- 
ents and has removed the Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, one of our most 
faithful and earnest members. We deeply miss her genial pres- 
ence, her wise counsel and her contagious enthusiasm. Her 
lengthy service as a lay member of our church trained her ef- 
ficiently for useful contributions to our cause in the offices of 
both minister and Superintendent. With gratitude and satis- 
faction we record our appreciation of her work, and, even in 
presence of our loss, rejoice in the possession of that faith that 
assures us that in God’s eternal purpose no life ever gets beyond 
His Presence, and no worthy service passes unrewarded by His 
love.”’ 

Other matters of business, aside from the Findings, were the 
pooling of travel expenses for the meeting, changing the time 
of meeting from December to June, and urging the Trustees of 


the General Convention to recognize Dr. Etz officially as General 
Superintendent, a step which will strengthen the system of 
superintendency built up during a period of over thirty years, 
will meet the requirements of the Convention’s Constitution, 
and will recognize the success which has attended the work of 
Dr. Etz in performing the functions of this office, though without 
the title. 

The following officers of the Council were elected for the 
coming year: President, Dr. Etz; vice-president, Dr. Coons; 
secretary, Mr. Manning; members of the Executive Committee, 
the officers and Dr. Leining and Mr. Stall. 

The report of the Committee on Findings opened with a 
challenge to renewed faith and faithfulness, which is given in 
full at the end of this report. 

Preliminary plans were made for a week at Ferry Beach 
during the summer of 1930, when as many ministers as possible 
will be brought together for fellowship, conference and instruc- 
tion, closing with a week-end institute in methods of local church 
work and finance for laymen. 

It was urged that full advantage be taken by the observance 
in all churches of the nineteen hundredth anniversary of Pente- 
cost for the quickening of the spirit of devotion and consecration. 
Daily devotional readings for use during Lent will be prepared or 
recommended, and, where possible, pre-Lenten gatherings of 
ministers will be held. The Superintendents will make every 
possible effort to visit the churches in their territories to promote 
the spirit of fellowship, co-operation and understanding. 

The needs and opportunities in rural fields were considered, 
and especially the need for the training of ministers who will de- 
vote their lives to this service, as others do to work in foreign 
fields. This will require the help of the theological schools in 
offering courses in rural sociology, and lectures by recognized 
leaders in rural work. It will also require the payment of equiva- 
lent salaries and a changed attitude on the part of ministers and 
people alike, so that a minister’s success will not be judged by 
the size of the community or of the church he serves. 

The development of a system resembling that of medical 
students who serve a term as interns in hospitals was advocated, 
whereby a student for the ministry would serve for a time, either 
as assistant in a large church, as pastor of a small church situated 
near a larger one whose pastor would be an adviser and helper in 
his problems, or in rural work under the supervision of a Super- 
intendent. This would be required as a condition of receiving 
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in rapidly growing districts and suburbs. 
' quate financing of this church extension program it was voted to 
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General Convention scholarship aid,-or the divinity degree, or the 
full fellowship of the church. 

While recognizing that the most effective church extension 
work can be done by those giving full time to it, the Council 
urged that ministers reach out into near-by communities wherever 
possible, and that, in centers where there is one strong church or 
several churches, committees be organized to make plans for the 
planting of branch Sunday schools and ultimately new churches 
For the more ade- 


ask for the observance of the second Sunday in January as “‘Con- 
vention Day,’’ when the work of the Conventions, especially 
along this line, might be presented to our people. 

In considering the question of comity and unity, the Council 


“recognized the need for closer co-operation between churches, 


with federation in over-churched communities, but urged that, 
whatever may be the final outcome of this transition period in 
religious organization, the problem can be solved only by churches 
whose strength has been steadily built up, a task which must 
be undertaken everywhere and at once. 

The need for an approach to local churches by Convention 
officials for other than financial appeals was recognized, and the 
offer of free service to churches in solving their financial and 
other local problems was urged. 

The report touched on many other matters of concern, 


speaking with approval of such proposals as the Universalist 
pilgrimage to Europe in 1931, the selection of specific objectives 
for missionary contributions to Japan, the proposed Department 
of Religious Education, the ministry of healing and the revision 
of the laws of fellowship. 

The keynote of the meeting and the heart of its message to 
the church, its ministers and people, was in the first part of the 
report of the Committee on Findings: 

“We as Superintendents wish to note our awareness of the 
new and difficult conditions in which our churches and their 
leaders find themselves in this present day. The world has 
come over into a new time. An increasing number are sensing 
this fact and consequently are restively trying to adjust them- 
selves, their methods and their programs to an order in which 
they do not fit. We sense that what is largely needed in our 
churches is a revitalized faith in Christianity as a way of life, 
contributing to individual well-being and inspiring to social 
righteousness, and an evangelistic zeal which will send us forth 
with the new word of truth in the same fervor with which the 
Fathers went out in their doctrinal defense of the nature and 
purpose of God. To this end we appeal to our ministers and 
churches to maintain as sturdily as ever those foundations which 
can not be shaken, while we build upon these a structure befitting 
the time, where service to mankind in the spirit of Jesus will be 
taught as the bond of fellowship.”’ 


A Shipload of Universalists 


W. H. Macpherson 


The idea thrown out at the Washington banquet for a pil- 


grimage of Universalists to Europe seems likely to capture the 


imagination of Universalists throughout the country. 

The Board of Trustees, meeting in New York, Noy. 18-19, 
have given it their endorsement and have appointed Drs. W. H. 
Macpherson, L.. Ward Brigham and Frank D. Adams to formulate 
plans for the pilgrimage of Universalists to Europe in 1931. 

Scattered throughout Scotland and England are lonely 
groups of Universalists, and on the Continent are other groups of 
religious liberals closely akin to us, who would be mightily in- 
spired by the contact of 500 or more Universalists who may elect 
to join the proposed and authorized pilgrimage in 1931. 

Let us briefly outline what might be accomplished by aship- 
load of Universalist pilgrims: Meeting in Montreal let us say 
Tuesday, June 16, 1931, we might begin the pilgrimage with a 
rousing rally to encourage the liberals of that city. A journey 
down the historic St. Lawrence with a stop-over at Quebec, and 
on to Glasgow, Scotland, where upon landing we will go by motor 


| to the home of that prince of lonely Scotch Universalists— 


Robert Burns—returning to Glasgow for a rally in the church 
made famous by Dr. John Hunter. Then would naturally follow 
The road to Edinburgh carries 
us through Bannockburn and Stirling, and Edinburgh will yield 
its glories, including a service in St. Giles—John Knox’s auld 
kirk. Motors will carry us through Abbotsford, the home of 
Scott, and proceed to the English Lakes made famous by Words- 
worth and Southey and Coleridge. Thence by way of walled and 
historic Chester to Stratford on Avon, where, in addition to the 
usual sights, we plan an overnight stop to witness a performance 
in the new Shakespeare Memorial Theater. 

A few more hours journey will bring us to the cultured 
shrines of Oxford, where we shall meet Americans who have 
won the Rhodes scholarships, and rest in the hallowed shade of 


_Oxford’s halls and walls. 


By way of Windsor and Runnymeade and Hampton Court 
our way will wend to London in time for a Fourth of July dinner 
in the heart of the empire. Here we shall see what all tourists 
see, but in addition we shall, because of our number and the 
character of our party, have the privilege of meeting and hear- 
ing some of the most distinguished sons and daughters of the 
empire. 


We plan to set aside three mornings for “‘seminars’’—or 
conferences for the discussion of questions of the utmost im- 
portance to the English-speaking world. Great theologians, 
literary men, parliamentarians, statesmen and social workers will 
address us, and we shall listen and ask questions. A steno- 
graphic record will be kept of all these and similar proceedings, 
copies of which will be available to all members of the party. 
From London, it will be entirely practicable to go individually 
or as a party to Alton, the old home of John Murray. 

Where we pause for a Sunday of rest and worship in Scot- 
land or England we hope to arrange for our leading preachers to 
occupy pulpits, so that the message of Universalism will be heard 
by thousands. 

(In addition to the program of preaching we expect to 
distribute many thousand pieces of literature in English, French, 
German and Czecho-Slovakian texts.) 

The reader will observe that this pilgrimage will be far more 
than a sight-seeing tour. After a week in London, leaving 
ample time for side trips, we plan to motor the way the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims rode on to the shrine of Thomas a Becket, to Dover, 
and via Bruges and its carillon to Brussels, where we shall not only 
see what that lovely capital has to offer but expect to meet and 
hear the leading lights of Belgium. Thence to Antwerp and 
Amsterdam, The Hague and Leyden, where we plan contacts 
with great religious liberals of Holland. 

From Amsterdam we shall pass through the Ruhr to Cologne 
and pause to view the glories of its great Gothic cathedral. The 
historic and picturesque Rhine will yield its beauties as we as- 
cend by boat to Mainz and thence by motor through Worms, 
made famous by Luther’s bravery, and on to Heidelberg. 

Prague has become an outstanding center of religious liberals 
since the World War, and surely it will be good to reconsecrate 
the spirit bequeathed by our fathers in the home of John Huss. 
Here we have hopes of establishing a center for Universalism 
among a people hungry for a spiritual message. 

While we are primarily concerned with the spiritual worth 
of this pilgrimage, we are not unmindful of the by-products that 
art and music may yield along the way, so we shall proceed to 
Munich, made glorious by the mad King Ludwig. 

There is a way seldom trod by tourists that leads¥from 
Munich via Minsbruck and the indefinable beauty of the Dolo- 
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mites down to Venice, Queen of the Adriatic. Here we shall 
pause for rest as well as sight-se2ing. After St. Mark’s and 
the galleries and the Grand Canal and the Lido have done their 
share to adjust us to sunny Italy, we shall proceed to Florence, 
to Rome, mighty mistress of the ages, to Milan, pulsing with 
industry and resting on the laurels of her cathedral and ““The 
Last Supper,’’ to Como’s charm and Lugano’s languid beauty, 
through the St. Gothard into the restfulness and cooling quiet of 
Switzerland. 

Of course we shall see the Lion at sunset, and go to Inter- 
laken’s Jungfrau and revel in the Oberland as we pass to the 
castle of Chillon on Lac Leman. | 

But the high spot in Switzerland will be Geneva and the 
League of Nations. Five hundred American Universalists will 
naturally attract attention, and see and hear what no little 
group of ordinary tourists could possibly hope for in this center 
of world hope for world peace. 

From Geneva we shall proceed to Paris, because, as no 
dinner is quite complete without dessert, so trips abroad should 
end in Paris, with its challenge of beauty and order and disci- 
pline. Here weshall relax and gather up the raveled ends of a 
multitude of experiences, preparatory to returning home blessed 
and to bless God for the privilege of visioning the meaning of 
Universalism as a translation incarnate of American ideals. 

The members of the committee appointed are busily engaged 
on details of the itinerary, and hope within a few weeks to an- 
nounce the approximate cost of the pilgrimage from port to 
port. It is the earnest desire of the committee to keep the cost 
of the trip down to a price that will make it possible for a large 
number to go. Cabin boats will be used, and comfortable hotels 
of the better grade in Great Britain and on the Continent will 
house us. Anything beyond this standard can be provided by 
special arrangement, just as it can be secured at home. 

The programs of sight-seeing and the contacts through “semi- 
nars’’ in London and Geneva will be the same for all, whether 
ne elects to travel “tourist third’’ or ‘‘de luxe.”’ 

The committee will be delighted to hear from our ministers 
and all who are interested. 


gene 


THE LIBERAL MIND 


First let us say what the Liberal Mind is not. It is nota 
mind that is destitute of convictions. A mind without convic- 
tions is like a cylinder without ends, unable to contain anything, 
and capable only of ventilation; and that is as meager a nutri- 
ment for minds as for bodies. 

Nor is it a mind that prides itself upon its own superiority. 
It does indeed believe and must believe that fair-mindedness is 
better than unfair-mindedness and that candor in facing the truth 
is better than the timidity which runs away from it. But for 
this very reason the true liberal is humble in his search for truth 
and puts from him as far as he can all self-will which would stand 
in the way of this loyalty to the soul’s ideal. 

Nor, finally, is the liberal mind irreverent or undevout. It 
sees the great sanctities of life and spirit; it knows and fosters the 
aspirations of the heart; and from its very cultivation of inner 
life and character, without which liberalism has no roots, under- 
stands how real the divine reality is which reveals its beauty and 
utters its authority to reason and conscience. 

None of these things is the truly liberal mind. What it is 
we may describe thus: 

The liberal mind tries to separate the essential from the ac- 
cidental, the reality from the symbol, the substance from the 
shadow. 

It tries to keep all that is sound in the past and to add to it 
the experience and knowledge of the present. 

It tries to make itself the servitor of Truth and the instru- 
ment of Right. Upon these foundations rests what should be a 
characteristic liberal virtue—courage. 

It is in love with Liberty, but it makes Liberty not merely 
a privilege but a responsibility and a discipline. 


It is joyously confident in every genuine advance of know!- 
edge; for what is knowledge but the progressive unveiling of 
Infinite Truth? 

Recognizing this to be its vocation, it sees that life is holy 
and our destiny sublime. For, if from the heart of the universe: 
these loyalties call unto us, then at the heart of the universe is 
Glory and Perfection kindred to us and drawing ever nearer to us. 

This leads us to the essence of religious liberalism, when this — 
liberalism is most true and most deep—namely this: 

The Liberal Mind is one that reveres the human spirit as — 
the most precious of created things; and adores the Infinite Spirit 
which alone gives it existence and meaning and fulfillment.— 
William L. Sullivan, in the Louisville Unitarian. 


* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 


The Parable of the Show and the Parade 
I have never needed Grandchildren as a smoke-screen for 


attendance at the Circus; for even when I was a small lad, my © 


father thought it well that we all should go to what he called the © 


Animal Show, and being there, to behold the Curious Beasts _ } 
which God had made, we also beheld the Curious Performances of | 


the Circus, and the Side-shows beside. But if aman hath Grand- } ! 


children, he-is reasonably sure of invitations to attend the || 


Show. 

And I find it rather Confusing that there should be so Many © 
Features going on at once, but in all other respects, as nearly as __ | 
I can judge, the Shows are better than they were; and I think the © 
Show-people have not time to be very bad. 


So I went to a Circus with a Job-lot of Grandchildren, and | 


I talked with the: Manager. And I said, Things have moved © 
since the days of Old John Robinson, and even since those of |} 
Phineas T. Barnum. i} 

And he said, Barnum was not much of a showman. He | 


was clever at inventing Headliners, but it was Bill Bailey who | 
But after Bailey still came | 


learned Barnum the Show-business. 
others, and Bailey himself would go broke now if he managed 
his Show in the old way. 

And I said, I can well believe that. 
is the Old-fashioned Parade? 1 | 

And he said, It hath gone where the Woodbine twineth. | 
John Ringling tested it out and found that it no longer ]} 
paid. j 


But tell me, Where | 


And I said, I suppose that is because Streets are now Con- ~ | 


gested. 


And he said, That is one reason, but a minor one. In the 


old days folk piled the Whole Family into a Farm Waggon and 2 | 


drove to town and spent the day and took in everything and J 
went back late at night tired and we hope happy. But now do | 
they hop into a Ford and drive Thirty miles after Lunch, and see — 
the show and go home for Supper. But if we get them to town 
in time to see the Parade, the children get tired and the family 
hoppeth into the Ford and goeth back home and doth not stop - 
for the Show. Wherefore have we ceased to furnish Free Com- 
petition against ourselves. For the Parade costeth us Cash, 
and doth weary those who Participate, and John Ringling de- — 
clareth that it Diminisheth the Receipts at the Ticket-waggon. 
Wherefore do we cut out the Needless Expense and Fatigue of the 
Parade and thereby Increase the Business of the Show Itself. 

And I said, Verily, these Circus men are aware of their | 
Onions. And I think that other men might learn some things | 
from them. For I am impressed with the Fact that in Education 
and in Religion, to say nothing about Commerce and Manufac- | 
ture, the Street Parade doth often outbid the Show. For the | 
Street Parade hath for its object the Luring of Folk under the | 
Big Top; and if it serve instead to give them so much of the 
Show that they care for nothing inside it can not be reckoned as 
Profitable. Wherefore, beloved, if thou hast anything in thy 
Tent that the Publick ought to be willing to pay Good Money to 
behold, depend not too much on the Street Parade, but make the 
Show as good as Possible. 
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The General Convention at Work 


PEACE TOWER PLEDGES 
(Continued) 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Church. 
Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale, Canon, Georgia. 
In memory of a dear friend and Universalist, Dr. Abby M. 
Adams. 


‘Mrs. Belle Cutler Parker, Washington, D. C. 


In memory of father, G. L. Cutler, of Springfield, Vt., and 
in honor of her brother, Rev. Myron L. Cutler of East 
Jafirey, N. H., who has preached over forty years. 
Mrs. Ellen P. Payson, Newfields, N. H. 
In honor of my mother, who was a devoted Universalist, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Pierce. 
Prof. Arthur W. Pierce, Franklin, Mass. 
In honor of Anna Lydia Pierce. 
Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer, Chelsea, Mass. 
In memory of Christopher Huntington (1741-1810), his 
great, great grandfather, who preached Universalism. 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, Penn. 
In memory of Rev. Edwin C. Sweetser, D. D. 
Rey. and Mrs. F. W. Perkins, Washington,'D. C. 
F. T. Persinger, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. James G. Pirie, Barre, Vermont. 
Charles M. Poor, Galesburg, III. 
Danita Trench Poor, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. T. E. Potterton, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Hannah J. Powell, Canton, N. C. 
Memorial to parents, Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester Powell. 
W. G. Price, Columbus, Ohio. 
.In memory of brother, Paul Price. 
Mary D. Randall, Woodsville, N. H. i 
In memory of C. E. Randall. 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe, Cambridge, Mass. 
In memory of his mother, Mrs. Elizabeth (Raspe) Angel, and 
in memory of Mrs. Raspe’s mother, Mrs. Oritha B. Andrews. 
Miss Nettie B. Raymond, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rey. and Mrs. Edson Reifsnider, Santa Paula, Calif. 
Rhode Island Universalist Missionary Association. 
In memory of Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis of Rhode Island. 
Providence, R. I., Church of Mediator, Y. P. C. U. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Rich, Wollaston, Mass. 
In memory of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Rideout. 
Rey. C. Guy Robbins, D. D:, Lawrence, Mass. 
Mrs. Sara W. Roberts, Flushing, N. Y. 
Ernest L. Robinson, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Emily Rocke, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose, Newark, N. J. 
“In memory of Dorothy Rose. 
Rev. W. W. Rose, Lynn, Mass. 
In memory of Mr. and Mrs. David H. Rose. 
Louise L. Sailer, Bridgeport, Conn. 
W.N. Shine and Family, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
In memory of Dr. Q. H. Shinn. 
Arnold W. Shutter, Minneapolis, Minn. 
In memory of the boys who made peace possible. 
Miss Mabel E. Simonds, Springfield, Mass. 
In memory of her sister, Miss Marietta Simonds, Fitchburg, 
Eleanor L. Smith, Muncie, Ind. 
H. C. Spurr, Rochester, N. Y. 
George K. Stevens, Philadelphia, Penn. 
As a tribute to President Herbert Hoover and Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald of Great Britain. 
George L. Stevens, Philadelphia, Penn. 
In memory of Woodrow Wilson. 
Mrs. Grace Nash Straehley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In memory of Arthur Nash. 
Mrs. W. E. Stuart, Cambridge, Mass. 
In memory of husband, Mr. W. E. Stuart. 


Mrs. Gertrude H. Sweet, Attleboro, Mass. 
Harold E. Sweet, Attleboro, Mass. 
Harold E. Sweet, Attleboro, Mass. 

In memory of Dwight A. Ball. 

Harold E. Sweet, Attleboro, Mass., underwritten. 
Joseph L. Sweet, Attleboro, Mass. 

Rev. R. E. Sykes, D. D., Canton, N. Y. 

Harriet M. Teague, Santa Paula, Calif. 

Rev. Robert Tipton, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Mrs. Frank C. Todd, Wayzata, Minn. 

As a memorial to Dr. Frank C. Todd. 

George W. Todd, Rochester, N. Y. 
Harry Townsend, Westbrook, Maine. 
Mrs. D. G. Trench, Oak Park, Tl. 
In honor of Daniel G. Trench. 
Mrs. D. G. Trench, Oak Park, III. 

In honor of Rev. L. B. Fisher, D. D. 
Unitarian Visitor. 

Mrs. John van Schaick, Washington, D. C. 

As a tribute to John van Schaick and his overseas service. 
Barre, Vermont, Church. 

Derby Line, Vermont, Church. 
Union Church, Stockbridge, Vermont. 
H. H. Ward, Pasadena, Calif. 
H. H. Ward, Pasadena, Calif., underwritten. 
H. H. Ward, Pasadena, Calif. 
In memory of Car! F. Henry. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Ward. 

In memory of Josephine Edmunds Young. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Ward, Camp Hill, Ala. 
Church of the Healing Christ and Sunday School, Tacoma, Wash. 
W. H. Waterbury, Frankford, N. Y. 

Memorial gift for his mother, Abigail Martha Hager Water- 

bury. 
Rev. George H. Welch, Scranton, Penn. 

One-half of pledge for Auntie Bingham (see Hal Kearns). 
George B. Wells, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Memorial to George C. Thomas, of the Church of the 

Restoration, Philadelphia, Penn. 

George B. Wells, Philadelphia, Penn., underwritten. 
Miss Elizabeth M. Weston, Washington, D.C. 
In the name of Weston Weightman Valentine, Edward 
Walter Weston and Robert Lewis Weston. 
S. Maud Whipple and Gertrude M. Whipple, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mrs. Mabel C. White, Concord, N. H. 
In memory of her father, James H. Chase. 
Benjamin C. White, Concord, N. H. 
In memory of his mother, Armenia S. White. 
Martha O. Winstead, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

As memorials to her father, William May King; her mother, 

Mrs. William May King; and her sister, Mrs. Delphine 

King Maye. 

H. W. Winstead, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

In memory of Rev. D. B. Clayton. 
Rev. A. S. Yantis, Rutland, Vermont. 
L. 8. MecCollester. 

C. A. Webster. 
* * * 

The General Convention has recently received two be- 
quests to be added to its Permanent and Trust Funds—one, of 
$343, from Mrs. Estelle M. Shull, late of Marietta, Ohio, to be 
used as directed by the Board of Trustees, the other from the 
Rey. Jennie Lois Ellis, late of Philadelphia, amounting to 


: $1,200, of which $200 is to be added to the Ministers’ Pension 


Fund, the balance to be held and income paid as designated by 
Miss Ellis. Notice has also been received of a bequest in the 
will of James D. Carpenter, long a loyal member of the Woon- 
socket, R. I., church, of $3,000 for General Convention purposes, 
and $2,000 for the Ministers’ Pension Fund. 


- 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MORE ABOUT THE ATTEMPT TO SUPPRESS THE 
EDDY BOOK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The reply of Mr. Clifford P. Smith to your editorial about 
the alleged attempts of Christian Scientists to suppress the 
life of Mrs. Eddy, recently published by Scribner’s, is more sig- 
nificant for what it does not say than for what it does. ‘I know 
and declare positively,’ Mr. Smith says, “that these committees 
do not employ any such means as threatening editors with loss of 
advertising or subscriptions.”’ 

That is very good as far as it goes. But in your editorial 
you said the charge is made “that the Publication Committees 
of the Christian Science Church are bringing pressure on book- 
sellers and newspapers,’’ etc., and, ‘‘Booksellers throughout the 
country have been forced to send back to the publishers unsold 
copies.”’ 

I noticed when I read the letter that Mr. Smith had carefully 
avoided saying anything about the booksellers, and then a day 
or two later I read an article in the New Republic on “The Chris- 
tian Science Censorship’? which quoted a letter to Scribner’s 
from a branch church in the West. The letter refers to ‘“The 
Church Manual,’’ which governs the entire church (Mr. Smith 
also quotes from this manual), and says: ‘‘A by-law in this manual 
on page 44, under the marginal heading, ‘Obnoxious Books,’ 
reads as follows: ‘A member of this church shall not patronize 
a publishing house or bookstore that has for sale obnoxious books.’ 
We are calling your attention to this, feeling that if you under- 
stood the circumstances you would not want to be instrumental 
in putting out a publication which was not true and might be 
detrimental to you.’’ Another church in the same city wrote: 
“We will have to desist from patronizing your company unless 
the book be removed from sale.”’ 

It is to Mr. Smith’s credit that he did not assert that no 
such means are employed as threatening publishers and book- 
sellers. It would be interesting to know what he thinks about it. 

A.F. 


* * 


ST. PAUL TURNS FROM US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Yours of the 25th declining publication of my commun 
tion upon economic reform received. 

I believe it will have to be taken for granted that the Sie 
not intentionally, but through human inertia and the slavish 
disposition to hold fixedly to the old as infallibly right, is the 
greatest obstacle there is in the way of action in behalf of that 
portion of humanity which is in need of a better status of exist- 
ence, 

W. R. Stokes. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


* * 


THE SYMPOSIUM ON THE BRADLEY BOOK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been immensely interested in the Symposium on 
“The Recovery of Religion.’’ I say I have been interested, but 
I have also been amused, especially by the criticisms that assume 
that my friend Bradley is not grounded in the modern sciences. 
If the gentlemen who make that assumption could step into 
Dwight Bradley’s library they would find the latest word in 
science in book form, not merely an ornament upon the shelves, 
but a book read and annotated. And if they should venture to 
discuss questions pertaining to any phase of science, they might 
soon find themselves in water so deep that they would need to be 
good swimmers. 

Dwight Bradley takes the ground that he does in re science 
because he has propounded deep questions to that false Mes- 
siah and he knows that “‘science”’ is simply another Anti-Christ. 

It would be well for those who take issue with Bradley if 
they would read and re-read his book and face the challenge of it. 


It was my good fortune one day in 1918 to stand with 
Dwight Bradley in twilight hush at the end of a day in McGilli- 
gan’s Canyon that lies in the range of mountains back of EH] Paso, 
Texas. Ishall never forget how a something smote home to the 


‘hearts of us so that simultaneously we removed our hats and 


stood with bowed heads in the awful quiet. It was as if a Voice 
had said, ‘“Take off the shoes from off thy feet, for the place on 
which thou standest is holy ground.” ; 

When a man has had even one such experience as that he 
smiles at the preposterous claims of science as Finality. I 
sensed something of the spirit of that hour in “The Recovery of 
Religion,’ that plus. 

So I am delighted to know that you found so much in the 
book that you thought it worth while to open several pages of the 
Leader to reactions to this challenging, heart-searching book. 

W. H. Macpherson. 

Joliet, Ill. 


* o* 


THOSE ST. LAWRENCE STUDENTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been reading your paper lately and note with pleasure 
the fine sentiments put forth by the St. Lawrence students. Lib- 
eral denominations are a miserable failure west of the’ Appala- 
chian Mountains. Because of this one hesitates to say he is 
Universalist or Unitarian. Yet there are just as many liberal 
minded people here as in the Hast. 

Why not start a liberal movement and call it just that, 
leaving out the denominational name? 

I believe that an organization embodying the principles of 
Universalism as set forth by the St. Lawrence memorial could do a 
better work than one under the name Universalist. 

More evangelism was promised at the Washington Con- 
vention. Let some of the evangelically minded men try western 
Pennsylvania. 

Anonymous. 

The Rev. George A. Gay, a strong man truly liberal, will 
take up work in Pennsylvania Jan. 1 and live in Linesyille. Get 
in touch with him. 

The Editor. 


* * 


CATHOLICS FOR PROHIBITION 


To the Editor of the Leader: ; 

There are many things outside of books that are valuable 
if we only have the power of appreciation. A significant sign 
of the times came under my observation Sunday evening, Nov. 
24, at the Boston Common Cause Forum. We were debating 
before an audience of 1,200: a prominent labor leader being 
against prohibition. I think I pressed him hard on facts favor- 
able to less drinking, arrests, and poverty, etc., under the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, when he adroitly appealed to the Catholic 
sentiment against Protestantism, saying the church and the 
Bible were both against prohibition; he belonged to the ‘‘uni- 
versal church.” f 

I replied by calling attention tosome of the great temperance 
leaders. He then quoted statistics on divorce in Middlesex 
County, trying to make divorce a Protestant-prohibition sin. 
Finally he quoted Cardinal O’Connell against prohibition. 

The above is simply an explanation of what happened in the 
open debate in which five minutes is given to any one from the 
floor. The three debaters out of four on my side of the question 
were three Catholic Jaymen. One, alawyer, riddled the statistics 
of my opponent on divorce in Middlesex County, and claimed 
that he had deceived the people in his false prohibition figures. 
Another exalted the name of Father Mathew, the great tem- 
perance advocate. But another disputed the words of the 
Cardinal, saying that the church had never given an authentic 
disapproval of prohibition, and what the Cardinal said was not 
mandatory on Catholics; it was simply Cardinal O’Connell’s 
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opinion. Each of these gentlemen said he was a Roman Catholic. 

After it was over, one of the Catholic laymen said to me that 
I should remember that three who defended my side of the ques- 
tion were Catholics. 

This is a straw which shows how the wind is blowing. Un- 
less Catholicism is in a vacuum, the continental Catholic mind 
is not the same as the American Catholic mind. Governor 
Smith in his argument with Mr. Marshall without doubt stated 
the mind of the liberal American Roman Catholic, but not the 
mind of the hierarchy in the United States. When the split 
comes in the Catholic Church, they can not join Protestantism, 
for we are churches of social cleavages; and when man has a 
vision of universal brotherhood, which is exemplified in having 
poor and rich, learned and ignorant, signer and saint, in the 
Mother Church, he can not be satisfied with our little sectari- 
anisms. 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Roslindale, Mass. 


* * 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My attention has been called to your editorial comment in 
the Leader of Nov. 30 and to the fact that we have not submitted 
any reply to your earlier editorial of Oct. 19. 

There are possibly three reasons why we did not .attempt 
reply. The first is that, fundamentally, we dislike controversy; 
second, the spirit of your editorial of Oct. 19 was so fair and friend- 
ly despite your adverse judgment that we did not find it in our 
heart to take exception to such a well-balanced expression of 
divergent judgment; and third, we have been so busy in what we 
have felt to be a constructive effort to care for underprivileged 
and starving children that we have not felt like taking time for a 
reply. 

We recognize that “‘the differences are simply differences of 
judgment,’’ but such differences may be determined by the avail- 
able facts upon which the judgment is based. To us the question 
is, primarily, which came first, the Golden Rule or Near East 
Relief. As we see things, the Golden Rule has been in the world 
for at least two thousand years, more or less effectively expressed 
by many men and agencies throughout the centuries. The 
Golden Rule was operating in the hearts of men in the year 1915, 
and found expression in Armenian Relief, which later evolved 
into Near East Relief. 

Most of us at that time were more interested in the millions 
in India, China and the Far East than we were in the Near 
East; in fact many had scarcely heard if there was a Near Hast. 
A great catastrophe took place in Armenia. Many people whose 
interest formerly had been exclusively or chiefly directed toward 
China, the Far East or other populous fields, turned their atten- 
tion at least temporarily from these larger areas to the emergency 
in the Near East. 

For fourteen years Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Disciples, Lutherans, Catholics, Jews, public schools, private 
schools, service clubs, radio broadcasting stations and business 
organizations, all sectors and strata of the American public, 
though having no missions or special interests in the Near East, 
united with the Congregationalists and Presbyterians in applying 
the Golden Rule ideals of our people to the emergency in the 
Near East. The first printed matter and pledge cards that 
were prepared bore the wérds of the Golden Rule and pleaded 
for the application of the Golden Rule to the orphans and the 
refugees. The American public responded to that appeal and 
poured out more than a hundred million dollars of its wealth and 
a more valuable offering of life blood with which to meet that 
need in the comparatively small area known as the Near East. 

As one who wrote most of the first campaign literature 
and who, in 1919, wrote the charter that Congress granted, I had 
the feeling throughout that we were but temporarily focusing 
upon the Near East the interest which the public normally 
shares with the Far East and other larger and more populous 
areas. 


Two institutions emerged as by-products from this emergency 
appeal. One was the organization in 1919 (three years after 
the first emergency appeal) of the corporate body known as 
the Near East Relief, and the other was the institution in 1922 
of International Golden Rule Sunday as a special day for the 
application of the Golden Rule to underprivileged children. In 
connection with International Golden Rule Sunday the educa- 
tional and spiritual values of the observance are regarded as no 
less important than the financial response. “There is an im- 
portant reflex influence upon ourselves, our children, our homes 
and our country. There are many who feel that, having during 
the last fourteen years diverted attention from other vast areas 
of need, concentrating the thought of the public upon the Near 
East, it is now only logical and fitting that the same Golden Rule 
ideals that have been so effectively applied to the Near East be 
applied to other larger and equally needy fields. 

There are more children dying of starvation to-day in various 
parts of the world than were ever hungry in the Near East. 
We are confident that neither the orphans of the Near East, for 
whom many of us have given the best years of our lives, nor any 
friend of those orphans will take the position that, having applied 
the Golden Rule to the orphans of the Near East, we must not 
thereafter apply that same golden precept to underprivileged or 
starving children in any other land. 

Knowing as we do the spirit of the orphans of the Near 
Hast, we believe they have been so trained that they would be 
among the first to say, ‘““Let us share Golden Rule Sunday with 
the children of the Far Hast and other parts of the world.’”’? Iam 
confident they would not take the position of an abandoned or- 
phan child who, having been helped to self-support by a rich 
uncle, would in the days of self-support say to that rich uncle, 
“Having helped me you must not help any other child.’’ We 
believe that Golden Rule Sunday is one of many expressions of 
applied Christianity, and has an important contribution to make 
to our own spiritual life as well as to the physical welfare of 
starving or underprivileged children. ; 

As to the occasional implication (not in your editorial) of ul- 
terior motives, there is certainly no one in the organization who 
profits by it financially. The chief executive officer draws no 
salary whatever, most of the members of the staff have turned 
aside from better financial prospects in kindred religious or 
welfare work in order to work out an ideal of service, recently 
applied intensively to the children of the Near East but equally 
applicable to the needs of the world. 

It is, of course, understood that no denominational or 
sectarian religious organization could possibly secure from 
governors, mayors, public officials, business men, Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews what the Golden Rule organization is able 
to secure. 

For the purpose of aiding existing denominational and other 
philanthropic agencies provision is made for the donor to desig- 
nate his gift to any denominational or other work which in his 
judgment most effectively expresses his ideals of Christian ser- 
vice. We believe that by combined co-operative effort, enlisting 
the public schools as well as the Sunday schools, the service 
clubs as well as the churches, radio and commercial organiza- 
tions, as well as the ecclesiastical organizations, we can make 
further progress toward that essential unity that will express the 
spirit of him who, two thousand years ago, gave us the Golden 
Rule. 

Charles V. Vickrey, 


Hxecutive Vice-President. 
* * 


WORKING UNION OF RELIGIOUS OPTIMISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Randall’s letter calls attention to a fact of prime im- 
portance—the factitiousness of our sectarianism. The ‘“‘Re- 
actions’? department of the Leader, always so interesting, em- 
phasizes the utter disagreement in interpreting the meaning of 
our religion in terms of actual conduct, and, according to Jesus, 
one’s profession counts but little. 


This is the reason for the general dislike of proselyting 
among all Protestants. Murray and Ballou were zealous prose- 
lyters. They gloried in making Universalists out of people of 
hostile creeds; but that was when Universalism was distinct and 
different. ‘To-day one finds some very illiberal liberal churches, 
and churches wearing an orthodox label that are enthusiastically 
and valiantly liberal. The reason for the loss of denominational 
loyalty, so lamented by Protestant officialdom, is that, more 
and more, sincere Christians are finding that they must choose 
between loyalty to their principles and loyalty to a traditional 
name. 

There is a liberalism of pessimism and one of optimism. The 
liberalism of pessimism masquerades under the garb of an exub- 
erant and loud-voiced optimism. It casts a rather tolerant eye 
upon war, sodden poverty and vice, as inevitable and incurable 
things which legitimate business can often turn to good account. 
It considers that the most effective method of dealing with crime 
is the terrorism of the prison and the gallows; and that the dis- 
content of the poor and the subversive schemes of idealists should 
be met with stern repression. It looks upon the religion preached 
by ‘Billy’? Sunday and Aimee MacPherson as quite suited to 
the uncultured masses and calculated to keep them in order; and 
it atheistically believes any religion valuable that will co-operate 
with ‘‘business”’ in maintaining the status quo. In fact it is quite 
optimistic regarding the future of business, but pessimistic re- 
garding the future of human nature. “All valiant dust that 
builds on dust.” 

There is a growing liberalism of optimism that so fully recog- 
nizes the spiritual quality of the world in which we live that it 
believes that neither ‘“‘business’’ nor civilization can carry on 
much longer on a religion of Mammon and Mars with a surrep- 
titious devotion to Bacchus; that the principles of Universal 
Fatherhood and Brotherhood are the essential and present needs 


of all mankind, and that, through such a religion, war and poverty - 


and vice can be turned back and eventually eliminated. If our 
teachings are not for the masses—for the folks that are breeding— 
we might as well go out of business as waste time preaching them 
to the childless few. : 

Why can there not be some such working union of religious 
optimists as Mr. Randall suggests? This does not suggest form- 
ing a new denomination. The Y. M. C, A. brought people of 
various denonzinations together on a religious program. John 
Wesley, through his Methodist societies, revivified all English- 
speaking Protestantism; and he did his work without forming a 
new denomination. His followers organized themselves into a 
separate sect after he died. 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 


Eugene, Oregon. 
* * 


UNCLE JASON AND BROTHER LYMAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Uncle Jason lives near me. We have been neighbors for 
years. Uncle Jason is now talking much of the address of Dr. 
Frank D. Adams as it appeared recently in the Leader. He likes 
the terms ‘“‘adventurous”’ and “‘daring’’ as applied to the pioneers 
of our church, many of whom he knew. Uncle Jason says that 
there is neither ‘‘adventure’’ nor ‘‘daring’’ nor the ‘‘maintaining 
of a tradition” in merging with the Congregationalists. I have 
told Uncle Jason repeatedly that he was wrong to urge that 
Dr. Adams wants a merger, that it is only comity and unity. 
Then Uncle Jason drawls out in his quaint way, “Why all this 
talk and palaver?”’ 

Last night Uncle Jason came at me again on comity and 
unity. I may say that Uncle Jason is shy of the coined phrase 
“adventurous daring.’’ Against all my protest, he falls into his 
easy way of saying ‘‘adventure’’ and then “daring.’’ Uncle 
Jason wants us to uphold our traditional Unitarianism, dating 
from Hosea Ballou’s Treatise on the Atonement, claiming that it 
was the first Unitarian book published in America and that we are 
Unitarians. I try to calm Uncle Jason’s fears and tell him that 
our Congregational friends know all this. ‘No, they don’t. 
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They think that we are orthodox,’’ Uncle Jason maintains. 
“They think we have forgotten Hosea Ballou. They want us 
to give up our Unitarian ideals. I tell ye,’’ he exclaims in great 
heat, “they don’t want any Unitarianism or they would extend 
comity and unity to the Unitarians. You can’t pioneer back- 


_ ward, and Dr. Adams knows it.’ 


I would not talk with Uncle Jason further. I did promise, 
however, to send to the Leader his opinions, and here they are. 
Lyman Ward. 
Camp Hill, Ala. 
* * 


PROHIBITION AND DIVINE FATHERHOOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are quite right in saying: ‘‘The glorious doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God is the cornerstone of our church.’’ Just so - 
that the defense of “simon pure’’ Universalism is amply made 
against the various shades of atheism, it matters not by whom it 
is made. Perhaps I am over sensitive when attacks are made 
on the very foundation of our great and glorious faith, and on the 
splendid national prohibition law, in our church paper, but I 
know that all such propaganda can be made to look as it really 
is, very cheap and erroneous. ‘ 

L. F, Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 


* * 


HUMANISM IS ATHEISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to thank you for the two papers printed in the Leader 
for Nov. 10, one by Dr. Atwood and the other by the Rey. H. C. 
Ledyard. The former is, I think, unsurpassed in our literature 
for its convincing defense of the humane character, the wisdom 
and the spiritual power of God, as presented to the world in the 
Universalist mission. The proclamation of that gospel has been 
our work in this country now for more than a century and a half. 
It will be our work till the whole Christian world is converted to 
its truth. We are not alone in it as were Murray and Potter in 
1770. Nominally we are a small group now, but in reality multi- 
tudes of people, in the churches and outside of the churches, in 
all the walks of life, philanthropists, poets, men of science, educa- 
tors, philosophers, thinking men of every sort, are giving up the 
old pagan ideas of God and are coming to see Him as we see Him. 

We have in Jesus the best human pattern of God that the 
ages have left us. It is something to be wondered at that when 
our neighbors bethought themselves to invent a new religion they 
did not choose him for their type and symbol rather than “‘hu- 
manism.’’ To be’ sure that name had been pre-empted some 
years ago in Antioch when they first called the Disciples Chris- 
tians. It is generally agreed that he is the best speciman of the 
human race that we know of, so that if his doctrine is not real 
“humanism,”’ what is? 

But one sees very clearly in reading Mr. Ledyard’s illum- 
inating paper that the real aim of this new sect is not to glorify 
man but to eliminate God. I understand they are a little shy 
about using what is called the ‘“Lord’s Prayer’’ in their services. 
But that could be easily fixed by a slight change in the wording, 
thus: “Our stepfather who art in the United States, hallowed be 
thy name,”’ etc. j 

I have often wanted to know what sort of doctrine this. 
“humanism” is. I had never found out till I read Mr. Ledyard’s 
documented paper in which he quotes the words of accredited 
exponents of it. I find it is nothing else than simple atheism, an 
old doctrine with a new name. Theism is the doctrine of God, 
atheism the doctrine of no God. , 

Why any rational human being should want to eliminate 
God from the universe is something beyond my power to imagine. 

Humanism as a substitute for God would leave even this 
little planet of ours without a caretaker, not to mention the 
countless millions of suns and planets in the stellar spaces. 

Atheism is the last expiring gasp of human intelligence,. 
humanism its inarticulate groan. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


A Professor Disposes of Christianity—and a Pastor Tells Us from Experience What It Is 


The ‘Twilight of Christianity 
By Harry Elmer Barnes. (Vanguard 

Press. $3.00.) 

_ Professor Barnes, of Smith College, 
dedicates his attack on supernaturalism to 
John H. Dietrich, ‘‘foremost American 

exponent ofa civilized religion.’’ So the 
book is a contribution to humanism. The 
author wishes it to be clearly understood 
that he is not attacking religion, and says 
that while he is unalterably opposed to 
all that remains of supernaturalism he is 
"equally cordial to any type of secular 
religion devoted to the cause of making 
this life here on earth more pleasant and 
worth while.’’ That is not exactly asking 
for a religion that guarantees loaves and 
fishes, but it commends a religion that 
leads men where loaves and fishes may be 
found. Of course the wise humanist in- 
sists that ‘pleasant and worth while’ 
shall be a flexible phrase, and hopes that 
men may evolve towards levels of life on 
which only fine and noble things will be 
thought pleasant and only lasting things 
thought worth while. The difficulty is 
that such evolution does not ‘‘just happen.”’ 
It continues only so long as men are aware 
of incentives to forego the less noble 
forms of pleasure and the less durable 

» satisfactions, and a ‘“‘secular religion’ has 

» yet to be expounded that provides such 
incentives. Mr. Barnes faces the ques- 
tion whether men will ever “‘flock to the 
support of a humanitarian cult dominated 
by considerations of love, justice, and 
beauty with the same enthusiasm they 
have brought to the support of religions 
which have exploited their fears, hatreds, 
and jealousies.’’ He says no answer can 
yet be given. In the meantime he de- 
votes his ability and enthusiasm to a 
critical examination of orthodox Christian- 
ity, identifying it with the religion which 
has exploited men’s “fears, hatreds and 
jealousies.’’ 

It is a sorry picture that Mr. Barnes 
presents. Our religion, he feels, has not 
only failed to oppose evils, it has been re- 
sponsible for many of the most hideous 

evils. For example, it has produced an 
“impurity-complex’’ which has led to the 
outlawing of abortion, with the consequence 
that an operation ‘“‘among the safest and 
most painless under favorable conditions’’ 
is forced to become a surreptitious prac- 
tise, with tragic results. Soviet Russia, 
with this practise legalized and state- 
supervised, is held up as an example of 
sound social control freed from religious 
inhibitions. 

Given a press-clipping service for the 

collection of extreme and absurd expres- 
sions of religious intolerance and obscur- 
antism, given further a considerable ad- 
_ mixture of prejudice, and the production 


Teligion at its best? 


of a book of this sort is not difficult. And 
because there is much in it that any in- 
telligent man will recognize to be true, it 
will be swallowed whole, facts and infer- 
ences together, by many who pride them- 
selves on their emancipation from ortho- 
doxy. But one can say true things and 
yet not say the truth, for some true state- 
ments are, as half-truths, more obviously 
destructive of the truth than are obvious 
falsehoods. 

The half-truth is that Christianity has 
harbored errors and in the name of God 
endorsed what we now see to be crimes. 
Good, we join Mr. Barnes in forthright 
condemnation of the sad chapters in the 
history of our faith. But what of our 
Not even this meets 
his approval. Consider, for but one ex- 
ample, the place of Jesus in the religion 
that makes him its central figure. Dr. 
Fosdick is perhaps the best known of those 
who are endeavoring to express in modern 
terms that which was the most significant. 
service of Jesus to his own and all ages. 
He has very recently said that what Chris- 
tianity has meant by the Divinity of Jesus 
“lies in the idéa that, if God is to be sym- 
bolized by personal life, he should be sym- 
bolized by the best personal life we know,”’ 
and to this he added, ‘“‘the interpretation 
of the Spiritual World in terms of person- 
ality, and the interpretation of personality 
in terms of Christ—that is in brief the 
summary of Christian theology.’’ All 
that Mr. Barnes can say to this is: ‘‘The 
fact is, of course, that it is Dr. Fosdick and 
not Jesus who is interested in the question 
of personality and its promotion and realiz- 
ation. Further, Dr. Fosdick is infinitely 
better fitted to handle any phase of the 
problem of personality than was Jesus. 
Therefore, he only weakens an admirable 
enterprise and a commendable program 
by linking it up with Jesus and trying to 
justify it on the basis of the teachings of 
Jesus.” 

The simple answer, which we do not 
expect Mr. Barnes would consider rele- 
vant, is that Dr. Fosdick knows why he 
“links up’’ his enterprise with Jesus; and 
all those who have sought to promote a 


recognition of the kind of personality ° 


Jesus certainly was concerned with (even 
if he did use his own language to describe 
its value) have seen the logic of “linking 
up” their ideals and programs with Jesus. 
Fosdick, Eddy, Kirby Page, McConnell 
and others are, according to Mr. Barnes, 
‘victims’ of “the Jesus stereotype.’’ 


’ What a ‘‘stereotype’”’ is all those know who 


have to deal with young men and women 
who have been subjected to the glib 
generalizations of class-rooms dedicated 


to sociology. i 
Dr. Barnes believes that ‘‘the most dy- 


namic influence in American theology 
to-day is Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach.’’ 
There is, he says, ‘‘more theological dyna- 
mite in Dr. Dieffenbach’s own book than 
in the entire Bible fromcover to cover.”’ 
Of course all depends on what we mean by 
dynamite. If it is ‘‘dynamite’’ we look for 
in books on theology, we must have a queer 
notion about theology. And so far as the 
Bible is concerned, not to mention sundry 
prophets like Amos, Jeremiah, or Isaiah, 
we need only quote the words of Jesus 
about the worth of institutions—‘‘The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath.’’ We doubt if even Mr. 
Barnes has said anything in his teaching 
of sociology more suggestive of dynamite 
than that. 

There is little room for Jesus in the re- 
ligion Mr. Barnes wishes to see established. 
(Or should we say would be willing to 
tolerate?) He refers to Heywood Broun’s 
suggestion of a new national holiday, a 
Be Kind Day, and adds that this ‘“‘actually 
represents just about the maximum con- 
sideration which should be accorded to 
Christ in the religion of the future.”’ 
Those whom Mr. Barnes recognizes as 
the heralds of a new religion, the first to 
appear that is worthy of emancipated 
minds, are (in addition to Dr. Dieffenbach) 
those Unitarian humanists who are dis- 
carding the idea of God as once and for all 
invalidated. 

The author is thoroughgoing in his 
criticisms. To use his own words, he has 
‘not been controlled in any degree what- 
ever by debilitating considerations of 
expediency or conventional academic good 
taste.’ That we grant. But his judg- 
ments, on page after page, suggest (whether 
rightly or wrongly) that he has viewed all 
facts that he has come across, and par- 
ticularly all the statements in the books he 
quotes, as grist for his mill, determined in 
his selection by the case he has decided to 
make against Christianity. We suppose 
that Robert Ingersoll served a useful pur- 
pose in his exposure of crudities in re- 
ligious thought, but we never think of him 
as a constructive contributor to the cause 
of a better religion. Vigorous, bold, 
scathing, cocksure, open-minded in one 
direction but “unalterably opposed’’ to 
movement in any other, Mr. Barnes is a 
modern Ingersoll. In the meantime men 
who have faced all the difficulties that he 
enumerates but who have approached 
them from the side of religious experience 
and judged them in the light of that 
experience will continue to regard Jesus 
as worthy of somewhat more than the 
superior trivialities of clever wise-crack- 
ing. 

H.E.B.S. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


Quite far in the future, perhaps you will 
think, but it is none too soon to be plan- 
ning for the observance of the World Day 
of Prayer, which is to be Friday, March 7, 
1930. The programs are now ready and 
can be ordered through W. N. M. A. head- 
quarters. Why not use some of the seals 
(25 cents per hundred) on the letters you 
are sending out from time to time? 

* * 
THANK YOU FROM INMAN’S 
CHAPEL 


From Friendly House, Inman’s Chapel, 
comes a “‘thank you’’ from Miss Powell for 
the splendid response to her Christmas 
appeal. She will thank all personally, 
but until that time she sends her most 
heartfelt thanks to all who gave so gen- 
erously to make a joyful Christmas in 
the mountains of North Carolina. 

* * 
A CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 

Fifteen European countries have formed 
Committees on World Friendship Among 
Children, similar in many ways to the 
American Committee that has carried 
through the two friendship projects with 
Japan and Mexico. The International 
Committee now includes eighteen . coun- 
tries, and it is hoped that a project in 
which the children of these countries will 
unite can be developed during 1931. 
England has already appointed the officers 
and members of her Committee and plans 
to carry on a project during 1930 with the 
children of some European country. 
Holland and Belgium have agreed on the 
wisdom of an exchange good-will project 
between the children of the two countries. 
—Federal Council Bulletin. 

* * 
MEXICO’S RECIPROCAL PROJECT 

We are told that “forty-nine exhibits of 
the Arts and Industries of Mexico are to 
be sent this winter to the children of the 
United States from the children of Mexi- 
co. There will be one for every state. 
Every town and city in a state may see the 
exhibit if it wishes. The plan is being 
carried out through the Mexican Com- 
mittee on World Friendship Among Chil- 
dren. 

“The Department of Education in Mexi- 
co is planning for a display of the exhibits 
on Nov. 23, after which they will be 
shipped to the United States. They will 
probably arrive in December and their 
circulation, we hope, will begin soon after 
Jane 1. 

“The children throughout Mexico have 
helped in making this friendship project 
possible, those in Mexico City contribut- 
ing one cent each, those in towns and vil- 
lages one-half cent. 

“The exhibits will give us a new under- 
standing and appreciation of the artistry 


of Mexico. Many of the articles of the 
exhibits have been made by the school 
children.”’ 

Without a doubt Boston will have this 
exhibit, as will many of the other large 
cities. We hope wherever it is possible 
you will make an effort to see this. You 
will recall how worth-while the exhibit of 
the beautiful dolls from Japan was, and 
Mexico is putting equally as much effort 
into its exhibit. 

The Good-will projects have just started 
with Japan and Mexico. Now we are 
planning to send Friendship Treasure 
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Chests to the children of the Philippines. 
The chests are very beautiful, artistically 
painted, strong, and made of material . 
which the white ants can not destroy. As 
you undoubtedly know, they cost $2.00 
each and are to be filled with a good book 
or two, pencils, paper, ete. Every circle 
should send at least one of these chests 
to the children of the Philippines. 

Proportionately . the Universalist de- 
nomination sent as many dolls to Japan as 
other denominations, if not more. We 
made a very good showing with the 
School Bags, and now already many have 
purchased their Treasure Chests. 

For particulars send to the Committee 
on World Friendship Among Children, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


THE CAUSE OF FAILURE 

Rey. George H. Dodson, pastor of the 
Unitarian church in St. Louis, Mo., in a 
pamphlet gives the following definition 
of what education and religious education 
are: ‘Education is of two kinds, that which 
supplies information and trains and de- 
velops the powers of body and mind, and 
that which shapes admirations and nour- 
ishes ideals. The one gives power and 
equipment, while the other, by determin- 
ing the life purpose, decides upon the end 
for which they shall be used. What boys 
and girls can do depends upon what they 
know, what they will do depends upon 
what they admire. It is knowledge that 
gives power, but it is the ideal that de- 
termines the direction of life. The aim 
of intellectual education is clear, accurate, 
and adequate ideas; that of moral and 
religious education is such an appreciation 
of values that the best things are prized 
most and other things estimated at their 
relative worth. Neither alone is sufficient. 
We need a clearer appreciation of the 
fact that, however important it is that 
children acquire a knowledge of the ob- 
jects and processes of nature, and of the 
events of history, it is still more important 
that they should become reverent, impar- 
tial, and devoted seekers after truth.”’ 

And although this was written to ex- 
plain the type of religious education which 
is in force in Dr. Dodson’s church, it is 
equally applicable to the young people’s 
society of any church as well as to the 
church school. 

In considering this statement and its 
relation to our thought about young 
people’s societies it would seem that three 
statements stand out above all of the rest: 
“What boys and girls (young people) can 
do depends upon what they know, what 
they will do depends upon what they ad- 
mire.”’ “It is knowledge that gives power, 
but it is the ideal that determines the di- 
rection of life.’’ ‘“‘It is still more important 
that they should become reverent, im- 
partial, and devoted seekers after truth.” 


One hardly needs to go further, except 
to apply the thought after it is accepted, 
to find an adequate statement of the pur- 
pose of a young people’s society in the local 
church. The church school does. certain 
things in the way of giving knowledge, 
and certainly in the way of developing 
ideals. The young people’s society must 
do the same thing, and at the same time 
give a large and a lasting impetus to ac- 
tion. It must take the thing which the 
church school has developed and crystal- 
lize it into prompt action. It must know 
what is being done in the church school so 
that it need not*go over the same ground, 
but rather can go on yet another step 
ahead. In other words, the purpose of 
the young people’s society must be to im- 
plant in the young people of the church a 
desire to use the knowledge which they 
have gained in such a way that they too 
may become “: /« ot, impartial, and 
devoted seekers after truth.” 

It is here that we find the essential 
worth of the Sunday evening devotional 
meeting. If our unions would only stop 
saying, “These topics seem too difficult, 
we can’t find material on them!’ If 
they would only stop looking for something 
which can be developed in a half an hour 
by the leader and disposed of by the group 
in an equal length of time! That has been, 
and still is, the essential cause of the failure 
of young, people’s organizations. We 
want the thing to be easy, we are too afraid 
to work. 

At the beginning of the new year, can 
we not, as members of the Young People’s 
Christian Union, hold up as one out 
ing aim for the year the desire to work out. 
devotional meetings that have meant not 
minutes but hours of work on the part of 
the leaders, and that mean real thought 
and therefore real progress for those who 
are attending? If we fail to do this we 
shall continue to be ineffectual, if we will 
do this we are started on the pathway 
towards becoming “‘reverent, impartial, and 
devoted seekers after truth.’’ 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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WHAT WE DO FOR OTHERS 
1. The International Friend- 
ship Offering, received in No- 
vember. 
For our work in Japan. 
One-hundred and twenty-eight 
schools have sent their contribution. 
Where are the others? 
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* 2. The American Friendship 
= Offering. Received in Febru- 
: ary. 

* For schools at Suffolk, Va., and at 
5 Inman’s Chapel, N. C. 

* Instruction should begin now. 
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3. The Philanthropic Offering. 
To be received between Easter 
and Children’s Day. 

For the neglected children of China. 
This is a new objective. The 

gifts will be paid through the 

China Child Welfare Association. 
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OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL MISSION- 
ARY IN JAPAN 
(Quoted from a personal letter from Ruth 
Downing.) 

On Sept. 16, I was up at four o’clock, to 
see the first possible glimpse of Japan. 
Stars were gleaming, and lighthouses still 
blinking. Soon the vague outline of the 
islandsappeared. From then on the change 
was rapid. Sunrise was wonderful, just a 


» red ball of fire coming up out of the blue, 


and so quickly. The harbor was full of 
ships of many nations. We stopped out- 
side for quarantine. The quick little 
Japanese doctors came on board. The crew 
was lined up on deck and inspected. Then 
the first class passengers. Last of all the 
steerage. 

The immigration officer was a nice man. 
He asked a million and one questions but 
at last I was through with him, and then 
word came that some one was asking for 
me. Upon going out on deck I found that 
Georgene Bowen and Miss Murai were 
there. My, it did seem good to see them! 
Tomoko San, which I prefer to call her, 
was of such help with the customs. Al- 
most before I knew it, I was able to pick 
out all of my baggage, she had a truck 
ready, and it was whirled away to the cus- 
toms place. There it was not long before 
the magic little blue mark was placed on 
each piece, it was left in care of an ex- 
pressman, who promised to bring it that 
afternoon. Then a treat is in store for 
me! Three jinriksha are procured, and 
we ride off to the station. My, what a 
thrill!!! Mrs. Cary and Regina are there 
to meet me. They and the station clock 


are the only things which look familiar. 
At Tokyo a taxi whirls us through the 
streets to Blackmer Home. I hold my 
breath every time we turn left instead of 
right, and expect to be crashed into, but we 
arrive safely, and there is dear Miss Hath- 
away. The servants and girls are all eager 
to see the new person, of course, and bow 
and bow and bow. I have to pinch my- 
self to make myself believe that I am really 
awake and here. 

After lunch, Georgene and I go to the 
Emperor Meigi’s Park, and to Asajusa 
Temple. I feel our friendship is going to 
be a very beautiful thing. Such darling 
babies and children! It does most break 
your heart though when you smile and they 
either yell’ or look so scared. I expect 
they must think we are very queer looking 
things. Did hold a couple babies who were 
too young to notice me. The mothers are 
just tickled to death to have you want to. 

Dr. Cary came to call. His typewriter 
had come with my baggage and been sent 
to him, and his delight with it was pathetic, 
it showed me so many things. 

In the evening, devotions with the girls. 
Their faces and voices were very sweet, 
and though I could not understand a 
word really of all that they were saying and 
singing, yet I could understand much. 
Many of the hymns we sing and love so 
much were chosen, and I hummed along 
anyway. After devotions, G. and I had a 
long talk, and then, before I knew it, I 
was tucked away in bed, sleeping under a 
net for the first time. And as I drifted off 
to sleep, you may be sure that I held close 
in my heart all my dear ones in America. 
And the strange thing about it was that 
they did not seem far away. 

* * 
AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP PROJECT 
AT READING 

In the church school at Reading, Penn., 
the praject method is pursued with both 
success and joy. The following outline 
of the preparation made for the American 
Friendship offering will be helpful to those 
who wish to know, like one recent corre- 
spondent, ‘‘what this new-fangled project 
method really is.’’ 


An Epic in the Making: A Study of 
_ the American Negro 

We named the project ourselves, be- 
cause we felt that it was one of the most 
dramatic, poetic and heroic tales in all 
history—the amazing story of a race with 
every handicap, spanning the centuries 
in their progress of a few generations. 
Co-operation: 

Believing it necessary for both races 
that we advance together, our program 
was planned and executed with the help 
of a group of Negroes, who first met with 
the staff to see how we could best help 
each other, and arrange for the project. 


It was expected, with the exception of 
the final program, that the discussions 
would be limited to the regular half hour 
assembly period, but in every case they 
ran the hour, and stimulated such interest 
and discussion that we considered it wise 
to sacrifice the study period for the time. 
Programs: 

Sunday, Jan. 13: “The Significance of 
the Negro Spirituals.’”” A talk by the 
director of the A. M. E. choir, who taught 
us two spirituals to be sung throughout 
the project. 

Sunday, Jan. 20: “The Biological As- 
pects of the Negro.’’ Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams. 

Sunday, Jan. 27: ‘‘The Civil War, Did 
It Help the Negro?’’ A debate by the 
Young People’s Forum, followed by general 
discussion. 

Sunday, Feb. 3: “Native Backgrounds, 
The Coming of the American Negro.” 
An Address by a young Negro. : 

Sunday, Jan. 10: “Surmounting Dif- 
ficulties: The Accomplishments of the 
American Negro.’’ By the senior class, a 
group from fourteen to sixteen. They did 
much independent research work. 

Sunday, Feb. 17: Lincoln’s Birthday 
Service, with the Negro choir singing, and 
a Negro making the principal address. 

Besides the offering for the Universalist 
school for Negroes at Suffolk, Virginia, the 
secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People was 
invited to be present to receive member- 
ships for the organization as well as sub- 
scriptions for the Crisis. Mr. Williams, 
the minister of the church, presented the 
cause of these organizations in his address 
on ‘‘Advancing Together.’”’ No one in 
this community has done as much to make 
it possible for the members of various 
races and creeds to progress together as he 
has done both by his ministry and his life. 
Addenda: 

A program of Negro Spirituals was 
given by the A. M. E. choir in the audi- 
torium of the church the following Thurs- 
day evening. It was presented by the 
Service League of the Church in recogni- 
tion of the Negroes’ contribution to the 
folk music of the world. Following the 
program, refreshments were served in the 
Recreation Hall, and the frank and friend- 
ly mingling of the people of two races spoke 
eloquently of what education and artistic 
appreciation can do in eliminating race 


prejudice. 
* * 


WHEREABOUTS 


Miss Slaughter: 
Jan. 4-11. Headquarters. 

Dr. Earle: 
Jan. 4-11. Nashua, N. H. (Workers’ 
Conference). Boston (Institute of Sun- 
day School Union). Headquarters. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


So far as pastorates 
go, we are in pretty 
good form in the old 
Bay State at the pres- 
ent moment. Rev. 
Roderick J. Mooney, 
D. D., now of Brad- 
ford, Penn., will begin 
a pastorate in Ames- 
bury on Jan. 5. Ames- 
bury is happy over this arrangement, and 
well it may be. Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, 
for nine years minister in Malden, began 
his new work in the old Independent Chris- 
tian Church in Gloucester on Dec. 8. Mr. 
Cowing’s installation service is set for four 
p. m., Sunday, Jan. 12. Swampscott has 
settled into real progressive action under 
the leadership of Mr. Carl A. Seaward of 
Wakefield and Tufts College. Under date 
of Dec. 20, Mr. Seaward sent to his parish- 
ioners an attractive Christmas letter. 
Here are a few sentences from that letter: 
“Every one wants the church to go. 
Therefore, the church grows. Indicative 
of this spirit, word comes that a past con- 
tributor will give substantial financial sup- 
port if an average church attendance of 
thirty is maintained during the year. Can 
we maintain that average? Of course. 
It is already at thirty-eight and we are still 
growing.”’ In Abington Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters of Brockton holds a preaching ser- 
vice each Sunday evening. Fine interest 
is shown, with congregations enlarging 
steadily. Excellent music is furnished by 
the young people’s chorus. The State 
Convention is backing Mr. Peters in his 
work in Abington, in the hope and expecta- 
tion that after a few months the parish will 
be able to do its part unaided by any out- 
side encouragement. Rev. Peter J. Mc- 
Innes of East Boston has been engaged as 
regular pastor and preacher at Norwell up 
to the close of the fiscal year next April. 
This church for many years has been in a 
circuit with South Weymouth. This ar- 
rangement has not been wholly satisfactory, 
and this year each parish has its own minis- 
ter. Rev. Alfred J. Cardall is the pastor 
in South Weymouth. The only places still 
pastorless are New Bedford, Stoughton, 
and, in a way, West Somerville. New 
Bedford had a parish meeting on Dec. 26 
at which it elected as its minister one of the 
well known pastors of the eastern part of 
the state. His acceptance is expected 
speedily. Stoughton is negotiating with 
one of our best known men and this old 
First Parish hopes he will heed the appeal. 
Dr. Huntley continues as interim minister 
in West Somerville to the delight of every 
one in the parish. This is understood to be 
but a temporary arrangement. Dr. Hunt- 
ley will turn back to the parish his com- 
mission the moment it desires to consider 
a permanent leader. North Adams, in 


the far western part of the state, will be 
pastorless after Jan. 1. After completing 
her work there, Rev. Mary Andrews Con- 
ner will join her husband, Rev. Charles C. 
Conner, in East Northfield, where Mr. 
Conner is serving as minister of the Uni- 
tarian church. North Adams is a very 
desirable church. The city itself is a busy, 
progressive center. It is not so large as to 
be overwhelming, and yet the city is sur- 
rounded by a large area in which are many 
Universalist and other liberal persons who 
need the care of a real Universalist pastor. 

The matter of granting financial aid to 
local parishes from the funds of the Con- 
vention has for years been under consid- 
eration by the officials of the Convention. 
There are those who would give no such 
assistance, believing that help of this sort 
does not permanently strengthen a church 
but tends rather to weaken it. There is 
much to be said in favor of this attitude. 
The State Superintendent has pointed out 
that the churches now receiving aid are 
practically the same ones which have had 
assistance for a decade and more. What is 
perhaps worse, too, is the fact that some 
of the places receiving these regular sub- 
sidies ask now not less but greater aid. 
Recently the Executive Committee of the 
Convention has been not a little disturbed 
at the unusually large requests for such aid 
which have been pressed upon its atten- 
tion. Here are the appropriations which 


‘have been voted since the annual session 


in North Adams in May: East Boston, 
$600; Leominster, $250; Mansfield, $100; 
Marblehead, $243; Norwell, $200; Quincy, 
$340; Springfield Second, $300; Yarmouth- 
port, $250; Amesbury, $600; Abington, 
$195; New Bedford, $600; Swampscott, 
$200. Medford Hillside has been granted 
$1100 approximately to Jan. 1, 1930. To 
this parish last year was given $1763. 
In addition to the above the Convention 
is this year giving to the General Sunday 
School Association $100; the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College for a religious leader 
$15; the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches $300; the Rutland chaplaincy 
$150; for summer services $315; to the 
Young Tower on the National Memorial 
Church $100; for preachers as supplies $129; 
and to Bethany Union and the Doolittle 
Home $80—nearly $6,000. The entire 
amount paid by all the parishes in the state 
in the way of quotas is but a little over 
$5,000. At the special meeting of the 
Executive Committee in June, the treasurer 
of the Convention set $5,020 as the figure 
which should not be exceeded in appro- 
priations this year. No vote has as yet 
authorized financial assistance to Medford 
Hillside beyond the first of this new calen- 
dar year. It may be argued that to give 
aid to parishes in this manner tends to 
weaken them. Upon the other side, how- 


ever, it may rightfully be asked whether 
the Convention is not warranted in what it 
is doing at such points as Springfield 
Second, Quincy, Yarmouthport, and es- 
pecially East Boston. Would any one 
wish the Convention to withhold the $150 
which goes as a small part of the salary 
of Chaplain Hayes, who ministers to the 
veterans in the camp at Rutland? East 
Boston, Yarmouthport, Marblehead, Quin- 
cy and Medford Hillside would not be 
in existence at all to-day but for the heip: 
from Convention funds. 

Another financial matter in which the 
Convention is interested is the pension 
plan of the General Convention. At the 
Council of Superintendents in Syracuse, 
Dec. 17 and 18, Dr. Etz stated that the 
funds of the General Convention available 
for pension and relief work amount to 
$143,000. The State Conventions have 
over $205,000 additional, making a total 
of such funds in the denomination about 
$350,000. At the same meeting the 
Executive Secretary said that at present 
there are fifty-eight recipients of pension 
payments. Massachusetts has a far larger 
number of such recipients than any other 
state. There are twenty-two in our state 
who receive the pension. The amount 
given in this way now is $125 to each per- 
son. The state nearest to Massachusetts 
in the number of its pensioners is New 
York, with nine. Illinois is next with five, 
while Ohio and New Hampshire each have 
three. The whole amount paid to the 
twenty-two in this state is $2,750. Of this 
sum the Massachusetts Convention gives 
$1,800 from the income of its Relief Fund. 
There is no more vital interest to which 
money could be given by loyal Universal- 
ists than to the Pension’ Fund of the 
General Convention. Such funds would, 
of course, help directly those of greater 
years who have given the major portion 
of life to the service of the church. But 
there is an even wider service for this pen- 
sion fund in an indirect way. Elderly men, 
now driven by economic necessity to con- 
tinue in work, would by the pension be re- 
leased from the toils and cares of the parish 
and younger men would come more fully 
into active control. In Massachusetts 
each minister gives each year a dollar to 
the Relief Fund. At the annual meeting 
of the Convention a collection for this 
fund is taken. The fund has grown by 
these small amounts to above $35,000. 
We have one faithful friend of this fund, 
not a minister, who gives to it each year 
several dollars. 

There are other important things along 
these lines which ought to be told. In 
following letters we shall plan to set them 
forth. May the last of this communica- 
tion be the jotting of a few stray items 
concerning our people and our churches? 
Five churches report that they have paid 
their five year quota in full. These are 


This year the gift was $7. 


’ 


| 
| 
| 
lf churches at Braintree, Cheshire, 


| Franklin, Plymouth, and Shirley. The 
little congregation in Mansfield has de- 


Wj cided to close its church and discontinue 


| services during the three cold months of 
January, February and March. Our 
minister at North Attleboro, Rev. Charles 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Miss Barbara Morris, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles van Wie Morris, was 
born Dec. 23, 1929. Mrs. Morris will be 
remembered as Miss Dorothy Hall, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., of 
New York. She was formerly a member 


f 
i 


| of the staff of the Christian Leader. 


David Kenneth Rose, Yale ’24, son of 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose of Newark, 
N. J., has been elected vice-president of 
the John Price Jones Corporation of New 
York City. 


On the last Sunday of the year in Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. Grose was the preacher in 
New Bedford, Rev. C. H. Emmons sup- 
plied at Stoughton, and Dr. Coons sub- 
stituted for Dr. Marvin in the Franklin 
church. 

Connecticut 

Norwich.—Rev. A. N. Foster, pastor. 
The annual Christmas candle-light vesper 
service was held Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
22, at 5.30 o’clock. The auditorium was 


decorated with evergreen trees and laurel 


branches and was lighted by hundreds of 
eandles. This was followed by the pre- 
sentation of the pageant arranged by Mrs. 
A.N. Foster, from Dr. Henry van Dyke’s 
story of the “Lost Word’’—a Christmas 


_ legend of long ago in which a youth is por- 


trayed who gains wealth and fame and 
prosperity in exchange for a word; later, 
he repents of his bargain and would give 
his all for the sake of the return of the 
word—‘‘God’’—to his use in the extremity 
of his experience. About thirty took part 
in the pageant. 

Stafford.—Rev. Clifford D. Newton, 
pastor. Christmas Sunday was observed 
by special music and a special sermon. 


| At 4.30 the young people of the Sunday 
_ school presented the pageant, ‘‘Following 


the Star.’’ At this service an offering was 


_ taken for the work at Friendly House, 


t 


North Carolina. On Monday evening an 
entertainment of music and recitations 
was given in the vestry in connection with 
the Christmas tree. On the Sunday eve- 
ning preceding Thanksgiving, a union 


service was held in the Baptist church. 
_ The sermon was delivered by Rev. C. D. 


Newton, with the organist and the choir 


of the Universalist church taking the 


places of the usual organist and choir. 


Massachusetts 

Cambridge, First.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
pastor. The fair, held Dec. 4 and 5, was a 
great success; over $1,100 was cleared. A 


A. Haney, has issued a fine little booklet 
on the communion service. It is a freshly 
compiled order for the observance of this 
rich old custom of the church. May the 
year 1930 be the best year yet in the Uni- 
versalist churches of the old Bay State! 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


cantata, ‘‘The Manger Throne,’’ was pre- 
sented by the choir at the special service 
on Christmas Sunday. The Christmas 
offering was given to the Cambridge Wel- 
fare Union. The annual Christmas tree 
party was held on Christmas Eve. Gifts, 
to be given to the less fortunate, were placed 
on the manger cradle at these exercises. 
The annual financial canvass was held on 
Sunday, Dec. 29. 

Lowell, First.—Rev. L. D. Case, D. D., 
pastor. A new system of reaching people 
through letters mailed by members has 
been inaugurated. Improvements are be- 
ing made on the pulpit platform. A lec- 
tern has been given by one of our friends. 
Pulpit and altar cloths, a brass cross and 
candlesticks for the communion table, a 
beautiful velvet background for the table, 
all are being given by interested persons. 

Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., pas- 
tor. Average attendances since the open- 
ing of services in September are as fol- 
lows: Morning, 251; church school, 305; 
the highest in five years; Y. P. C. U., thirty- 
five; Junior Y. P. C. U., seventeen. The 
school has had sixty-five new pupils since 
the second Sunday of September. During 
the past year the senior Y. P. C. U. has 
given $269.20 to worthy causes. 

Hardwick.—Since the death of Mr. 
Parkhurst, our minister, Mrs. Parkhurst 
has had charge of parish affairs. She and 
her son are by choice of the parish remain- 
ing in the parsonage until the close of the 
high school year next June. Mrs. Park- 
hurst is paid the regular salary which her 
husband received, and she in turn pays 
for the pulpit supply from week to week. 
Rev. Harry L. Thornton has been taking 
care of the pulpit during December. It is 
our thought that beginning with January 
we shall have a student pastor for the next 
few months. The matter is in the hands 
of the State Superintendent. It is probable 
that an arrangement will be made with 
Dr. Tomlinson’s church in Worcester 
whereby he and his assistant, whom he ex- 
pects to have by spring, will be our 
preachers during the next year. Our com- 
munity Christmas tree was a great success. 
The Christmas pageant met with great 
favor. We want to make it an annual 
affair. Many from the Congregational 
church joined us in our candle-light service. 

Boston, Redemption.—Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., pastor. At the regular 
monthly parish supper Dec. 6 an event of 
considerable significance occurred. <A 
few days before the corner-stone of the old 
Columbus Avenue church, which burned in 


, 
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1914, was found by excavators who were 
digging on the site of the old church. 
The copper box which had been removed 
from the corner-stone was opened at the 
parish supper with appropriate cere- 
monies. Dr. Charles U. Mayo, chairman 
of the standing committee, told the story 
of the building of the Columbus Avenue 
church. Papers, books, amd documents 
taken from the box were found to be in a 
splendid state of preservation. The 
Men’s Club held an enthusiastic meeting 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 17. The rain was 
falling in torrents, but we had an at- 
tendance of fifty-five. Dr. Magrath, 
medical examiner of Suffolk County, gave 
a talk on his experiences. Two new mem- 
bers were received into the club. On 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 21, the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches will hold 
its annual meeting in Roblin Hall. It is 
hoped our Universalist churches in the 
Greater Boston area will send delegations. 
Informal reception at 5.30 p. m. Supper 
at 6.15. At 8 p.m. in the main auditorium 
of the church a mass meeting will be held, 
to which the public is invited, to be ad- 
dressed by Bishop McConnell, president of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First.—Rev. William Cou- 
den, pastor. Congregations have been 
unusually large all the fall. The newly or- 
ganized vested choir of over twenty mem- 
bers has developed into a splendid musical 
organization under the direction of Miss 
E. M. Collins. A parish financial canvass, 
directed by our moderator, Fred B. Per- 
kins, resulted in gratifying rewards. For 
the first time in many years enough was 
secured to ensure the year’s budget, and 
now an effort is to be made to reduce the 
floating indebtedness. New members are 
received into membership at every com- 
munion service. Mr. Couden is secretary 
of the interdenominational ‘‘Ministers’ 
Union of Rhode Island.’’ There may have 
been a bit of depression regarding this 
noble old down-town church some time 
back, but that seems altogether to have 
passed away, and only optimism remains. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 25) 
What a Modern Church Believes 


By Warren Seymour Archibald. (Edwin 
V. Mitchell, Hartford, Ct. $2.00.) 


Amidst the many voices raised in the 
discussion of religion, not a few of which 
are the voices of men who suppose that 
complete detachment from religious life 
and work is a qualification for writers on 
religion, we are glad to hear a working 
parish minister. Mr. Archibald, formerly 
an associate of Dr. George A. Gordon at 
the Old South Church in Boston, has for 
twelve years served the Second Church of 
Christ (Congregational) in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. He thoroughly believes in his 
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work, sets forth the motives which justify 
it and the satisfactions which accompany 
it. His task, as he sees it, is ‘‘to bring to 
men the story of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ; to keep before them continually 
that most excellent and living way; to 
maintain amid all the voices of this present 
world, the place and power of the inner 
voice; to remind the citizens in a fair and 
noble city, of that city which hath founda- 
tions, whose maker and builder is God; to 
proclaim the gospel of Christ as light to 
those in darkness, sight to the blind, life 
to the broken, freedom to the captive, 
home to the wanderer, salvation to all 
men.”’ 

Such a comprehensive definition of the 
task throws light on the man who offers it; 
he is content with no easy or one-sided 
enterprise. The addresses in this book 
deal with the great themes of Christian 
faith and hope, with reference on every 
page to the practical issues of Christian 
living. They give us a picture of a minis- 
try which is satisfying to both minister 
and people because they help one another 
and are accustomed to share their spiritual 
experiences. It is good reading for those 
who feel and for those who fear that we are 
in the twilight of Christianity. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The Universalist Club of Boston will 
hold its next meeting and dinner Monday 
evening, Jan. 18, at 6.30, at the Hotel 
Brunswick. 

Dr. Samuel Lindsay, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Brookline, will be the 
speaker. He is an entertaining personal- 
ity, a successful pastor, and the club is 
assured of an evening long to be remem- 
bered. Several years ago Dr. Lindsay 
addressed the club on “‘Robert Burns.’’ 
and his wit and humor were enjoyed by all. 

The January meeting will be a “‘Scotch”’ 
night, as Dr. Lindsay will talk about Scot- 
land, his native land. 

Any Universalist man interested in his 
church may enjoy the fellowship of the 
club by making an application for mem- 
bership to the secretary, J. D. Tillinghast, 
6 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge. 

W. R. Thomson. 


* * 


PUBLIC MEETINGS—W. U. M. S. 


There will be two Public Meetings in 
January under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts, the first to be held in the Church 
of the Unity, Springfield, Jan. 21, the 
second at the Malden church, Jan. 23. 

The speakers at Springfield will be Rey. 
Hazel I. Kirk, newly elected president of 
the W. N. M.A.,and Rev. Clifford Stetson, 
our returned missionary from Japan. 

At the Malden meeting we hope to have 
messages from some of the members of 
the W.N. M. A., who will be in session in 
Boston. The other speakers will be Mrs. 
Grace Morrison Poole, first vice-president 


of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Rev. T. Bancroft Reifsnider 
of Mexico City, Mexico, a missionary on 
furlough. We also expect to have a fine 


pageant. 
Edith W. Polsey, Chairman. 


Notices 
ALABAMA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted to Rev. George A. Gay 
to Pennsylvania, effective Jan. 1, 1930. 
W. H. Nall, Sezretary. 
one 
RHODE ISLAND FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Meeting of Dee. 12, 1929: 
Admitted to full fellowship, Rev. Morgan Edson 
Pease. 
Admitted to full fellowship subject to provisions 
for dual fellowship, Rev. Charles W. Porter-Shirley. 
George H. Thorburn, Jr., Sezretary. 
ee 


A WAY TO FINANCIAL FREEDOM 


The Layman Company’s pamphlet, “Winning 
Financial Freedom,’”’ has proved so popular and 
effective that once more we offer it to any pastor 
without charge. On request we will send, postage 
paid, enough copies to supply all the lay officials of 
his church. 

The pamphlet describes a simple method by which 
the pastor may carry on, quietly and steadily, the 
education of his people in the principles of Christian 
giving, without interfering with his other work, 
and at a cost purely nominal. 

The Layman Company is a non-profit, inter-de- 
nominational Christian agency which puts its re- 
sources at the service of all the churches. 

When you write please mention the Christian 
Leader, and give your denomination. 

The Layman Company, 
730 Rush St., Chicago. 


Obituary 
James Pease Abbe 


James Pease Abbe, for over seventy years a resi- 
dent of Springfield, Mass., died Dec. 21, 1929. He 
was born in Chicopee, Mass., Nov. 3, 1850, the son 
of James Alden and Carolyn Pease Abbe. On Dec. 
5, 1876, he married Mary Alice Ormrod, who sur- 
vives him, as do two daughters, Miss Florence M. 
Abbe of Springfield, and Mrs. Fred H. Webster of 
Webster, and a grandson, Fred Norman Webster. 

Mr. Abbe was in the employ of the Boston and 
Albany R. R. as clerk and timekeeper for over 
thirty years. 

He joined Desoto Lodge of Odd Fellows at the age 
of twenty-one, and has long been a most faithful 
member of St. Paul’s Universalist Church. His 
former pastor, Dr. Clarence E. Rice, officiated at the 
funeral service at his home Tuesday, Dec. 24, 1929, 
and Desoto Lodge of Odd Felows conducted their 
rituai. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg, 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St, 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So, 309 WallSt. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journa! Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK 
ON INDIA 


Suppressed in India 


Now published in America 


India in Bondage 


Her Right to Freedom and a Place 
Among the Great Nations 
By 
Jabez T. Sunderland, M. A., D. D. 


Pp. 556, 12 Illustrations 
Price at Booksellers, $4.00 
By mail $4.10 


Lewis Copeland Co., Inc. 
Publishers 
119 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Strongly endorsed by Tagore, 
Gandhi, Lajpat Rai, Mrs. 
Besant, Presidents of the 
Indian National Congress, 
Indian leaders of all parties, 
practically the whole 
Periodical Press of India. 
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Gandhi has published a four column * 


article in defense of this book. 


Writes the poet, Rabindranath Tagore: 
“J regard Dr. Sunderland’s book as the 
best informed, most just and trustworthy, 
that has come from any pen.”’ 


Writes Mrs. Anna Besant: “Dr. Sunder- 
land’s powerful chapters should be read 
by everybody who would understand 
India.”’ 


Says John Haynes Holmes: ‘‘No other 
American is so widely known or so loved 
in India as Dr. Sunderland, and.this book 
gives eloquent testimony as to the reasons 
why.” 


Calcutta’s leading daily (The Patrika) 
declares: ‘‘India in Bondage easily takes 
the first place among all the books on In- 
dia of recent years.”’ 


A grave Political Crisis threatens 
in India, which may cost Britain 
the loss of her Indian Empire, and 
drive MacDonald and the Labor 
Party from power. 


This Crisis can be understood 
only by reading this timely and 
illuminating book. 


It Is the Book of the Hour 


: 
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¥ CHURCH SUPPLIES 


YT Responsible Houses 
and 
ebewe Seco 


{SHURCH WINDOWS 
| MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
| Alfred M. Bell Company | 
’9 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. | 


BADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
2 | WINDOWS 
/Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE cas aa gl 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Muss. 


EDDING 
| INVITATIONS 
With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


| SKINNER 
| ORGANS 


| THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


I 
| Dorchester -:- -:- Massachusetts 


| 
IE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


| The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
7omen desire to call attention to this organization, 
hich offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
pd agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
omen with only moderate means of support who 
dme to this city for work or study. It is located at 
4 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
o the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
je city. The price of rooms with board, including 
ght and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
uests. = 
During the summer months there are accommo- 
ations for women unattended who may wish to 
sit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
ients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
erintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
t., Boston, 

For the Board of Managers, 


‘FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Church Decorations 
HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


= 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chaérman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D, 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
end JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparatory, Boarding and Day School for 
Girls, also Two Year College Course. 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean 
Portland, Me. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


Incorporated 


Training for Religious Leadership 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious Edu- 
eation and Parish Assistants. Practical Courses 
in administration. Special courses arranged for 
Church School teachers and others. High academic 


standards. 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, President. 


For particulars address 


MISS ANNIE M, FILOON, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


By 


Call, or 


Read daily by 


B millions! 
write for L 
catalog. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., 


Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 
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THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
13865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Shart- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Businezs Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


Some two years ago,<just a few days 
later than this day, I stood on the Apoca- 
lypse at Athens and had the opportunity 
of gazing upon that marvelous ruin, the 
Parthenon.—Adéress at a Kiwanis confer- 
ence, as reported in the Keysione Builder. 

* * 

Tt is an old saying that it doesn’t matter 
so much how much we make as what 
we save. Look at all the words Mr. 
Coolidge has been saving for years, and 
what he gets for them now.—Albany 
Evening News. 

On his way home from the football game 
in an open car, the absent-minded pro- 
fessor finally remembered what it was his 
wife wanted him to get her for her birth- 
day. It was a frigidaire. —Judge. 

* * 

Gretchen: ‘‘The problem, mamma, that 
you helped me do last night was all wrong, 
mamma. But don’t feel bad, mamma, 
none of the other mammas got it right, 
either.” —Sparian Spasms. 

* * 

Nell: ‘‘Mamie, you look down-heart- 
ed.”’ 

Mamie: ‘Yes, I wish I were dead or 
married. Preferably the Jatter.’’—Detroit 
News. 

* * 

Few of us know from experience what 
it’s like to go over Niagara in a barrel, but 
those who have gone over a detour in a 
rumble seat have a rough idea.—Judge. 

* * 

“TI took the recipe for this cake out of 
the book.” 

“You did right. It should never have 
been pus in.”—Epworth Herald. 

cs * 

He: “You were no spring chicken when 
I married you.” 

She: ‘No, I was a little goose.’’—Pro- 
gressive Grocer. 

* * 

Funny banks. Trust half a million to 
a crooked messenger-boy, and won’t take 
an honest man’s note for fifty—Los An- 
geles Times. 

* * 

“The wedding reception beggared de- 
scription,’’ says a report in a local paper. 
Not to mention the bride’s father.— Passing 
Show. 

Ke 

A dancing-master says many modern 
dancers are too heavy on their feet. And 
not only theirs, either.—Greenville Pied- 
mont. 

* * 

“Literary people rarely commit crimes,”’ 
says a writer. He evidently doesn’t read 
many modern novels.—Passing Show (Lon- 
don). 

* * 

A man being tried for murder. in New 
York insists that he is not insane. He 
must be crazy!—Southern Lumberman. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER Ne 
NEW BOOKS 
The Significance of Jesus Christ 


By WILLARD C. SELLECK 
A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by trying to understand Him.’ 


Price 75 cents 


Forty Fruitful Years 
An Autobiography 
By FREDERICK W. BETTS 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and unique ministry. 
Makes it easy to understand why his fellow-citizens voted him to be “‘the 
Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse.” 


Price $1.50 


Fifty copies specially bound and autographed by Dr. Betts will be sold at fi 
dollars each for the benefit of the Ministers’ Pension Fund of the Universalist Gene: 
Convention, by Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., Superintendent of Churches of the N | 
York State Convention of Universalists, 1410 Bellevue Avenue, Syracuse, New Yor!) 


The Maine Universalist Conventiot 
By JAMES _E. PHILOON, Esq. 


A History of Universalism in the Pine Tree State 


Prepared for the One Hundredth Anniversary of the organization of the Mail 
State Convention. 
Price 25 cents 


The Way by Which We Came 


By Dr. HENRY NEHEMIAH DODGE 


A succinct summary of the historical backgrounds of Liberal Christianity. 


Price 25 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street - Boston, Masi 


Which Way? 


A Study: of 


Universalists and Unie 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed | 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with i? 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics ar 
theology.” ‘ | 


Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
17& Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


